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CATALOGUES. 





TTER’S BOOK CATALOGUE. on General 

Literature (No. 117, for OCTOBER), at reduced prices, post 
free. Sporting Works purchased.—Wit.t1am Porrer, 30, Exchange 
Street East, Liverpool. 


OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & 0©O., 87, SOHO SQUARE. 








TLLITAMS & NORGATE, 
PORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

Meare Street, Covent Garden, 20, South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 

CATALOGUES post free of application. 


7 8. woHtLtLE BE N, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 


4, Great Russell Street (Opposite the British Museum), 
Supplies all Foreign Books and Periodicals at the most moderate 





CATALOGUES on application. 





W. THACQKER & c O.,, 
° PUBLISHERS, 
2, Creed Lane, London, E.C. 
And at Calcutta, Bombay, and Simls. 
MSS. considered for Publication. (Established 1819. 


A large Clientéle in all parts of the East. 





AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 
¢ BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 28rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIO to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA- 
TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


ONTHLY CUMULATIVE INDEX to 
PERIODICALS. 
Indexes Subjects, Authors, Titles, Book Reviews, and Portraits. 
Specimen copy free. 
Postrc Lisrary, CLEVELAND, Ono, 





R. MOSHFER’S New and Complete Descriptive 

LIST OF BOOKS is Now Ready. It is issued in narrow 8vo, 

with Facsimile Titles in Red and Black, done up in French hand- 

made paper wrappers, with original cover design. Those who have 

yet to see these Editions published by Mr. Mosuer should favour 

him with their names that the new List may be mailed them, 
Post paid. 





THOMAS B. MOSHER, 
4, Excuaner Sraeet, Portianp, Marve, Untrep States. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 
LIBRARY of the late ALEXANDER MACDONALD, 
Bsq., Glasgow. 


In the CROWN HALIS, 98, Sa00Ers HALL STR , GLASGOW, 
on 2nd, 4th, 5th, . and %h NOVE 
oe ae = Exuaon MBER, R, ‘commencing 


PUBLIC SALE of "the FINE COLLECTION 
oF 
3,000 RARE SCOTTISH ee & ANTIQUARIAN 
ith great care ALEX 
ProboNane a fy ait onder ot y An tery yom 
LanD, Writers, Agents for the Trust: 


M ORRISON,. DICK & McCU LLOCH will SELL 
. Ist November, 
or post free on recei; we doy of Sale, on applica- 

tion tot the A Avorionmuis, 98, Sauchiehall chiehall Street, Glasgow. ¥ 


ICTORIA UNIVERSITY — 
THE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The Council of the Yorkshire “Cotte i ee AEE CATIONS f 
ee APPOINTM. of CTURER x LISH LIT mw 








about 
will noc a Mammy to > hold other 
ae a but will heve opportunity for Extension Lect 
7) 200 with half the class fees. The appointment will date 
4 ry, ist January. 1898. Applications will be received by the 
Sxcretary up to llth November. 


BIVERsi?s \ COLLEGS of SOUTH WALES 


MONMOUTHSHIR 
(A CONSTITUENT 00 Oma a. Tun UNIVERSITY OF 











OF GREEK. invites APPLICATIONS for the PROFESSORSHIP 


roBbpay. 3 OOTOVEMBER the ard tenn te the ad enig eed, tore 
e ie uw 
whom fu: may be obtained. 


ae AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., Secretary and Registrar. 
_ University College, Cardiff, October 19th, 1897. 


OYAL INDIAN pg COLLEGE, 
ER'S HILL, STA 





Tho copans of study to arranged te 8} on enstncer Ser eunleyenent in 
Europe, India. and Coloni: About 40 Studen mitted 
in September, 1898. The of State will offer them Se come. 
tition 12 Appointments as Ae yg re in he Public. Works 
De ent, and three Appoin' as Assistant ee Ww 
in the Telegraphic vw one oy the Accounts Branch P. W. 
ms one in the Traffic State Railways. 


For particulars, apply Sex oites at College. 
M 4808 COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 


ASSISTANT LECOTURESHIP IN CLASSICS. 
The Council invite APPLICATIONS for the above a intment. 
by Testimoni should. 








pli accompanied * ‘esti sent to the 
not later than ~ 'URDAY, the 6th of November. 
The elected will be required to enter upon his duties as 
sonn as possible. ay be obtained from 


Geo. H. Mor.er, Secretary. 
ANTED. —GIRL of 17 or 18 to join Four others 
zing, e, Paind in 


are studying French, Music, Sin: 
FRANC ~ han of an unexceptional lish Cha 
pL z. arge - x P' nei 








YPE-WRITING work of every y description done 
with accuracy and despatch. Author's MSS., Technical and 
Copying, Indexing, Specifications, Tracing, Translating, 
Addressing, Type-written Mimeographed Copies, &., &c.—The Misses 
E. & J. Purz, 435, Mansion House Chambers, London, E.C. 


GcCHOLARLY TYPE-WRITING by a Graduate. 
Greek, Latin, Foreign MSS., Poems, Plays, Translations.— 
BE. W. Luss, Beeches Road, West Bromwich. 








LITERARY LADY, enced Typist, desires 
AUTHORS’ MBS. to COPY, at 10d. per 1.000 words. Work 
neatly and expeditiously done.—“* Trrist,” 27, Strathblaine Road, 8.W. 








[XY PE-WRITER—GREAT BARGAIN 


£9 ror £3. 


Send for full particulars of above Splendid Maciiine, sold through 
liquidation. Quite new and perfect. A most beautiful, strong, 
practical machine. Anyone can learn in half an hour, 


Messrs. KING, SELL, & RAILTON, Wuouesae Srationens, 
12, Gough Square, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


’ I HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- . 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., 50, undone 
London, E.C. 


Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each. ‘Sa. per dosen. tuled or plain. 








erences given Pen on om and French, 
10 G monthly.—Cuarenox, by Office, 43, Chancery 
Lane, London, W.O. 
ITBRARY MO —A Gentleman, 
Museum any T= sot pA age 
assistance in Li Research, or in Work 


Phrough the Press. Translations u trom Frenchy T A 


requiring 
I i _ , D. C. D. 
Spanish. <Apoly, by letter. ALLAS, 5, 


o) (CSRS yet! gy BL 


general his Tatelligent. cooperation 
e| 

ould be made 4 af SAE Bs 

DS writs charted. reside ‘with ‘editor or 

ddress M. M., care of Messrs. & Oookes, Avon 

Kensington, W. 











BOOKS FOR SALE. 
Advertisements are inserted under this heading at 4d, per lina, prenaid, 
FRetinine from BUSINESS. — sole ie 
Baskerville offers choice 


Stanfield Oil Say ok 
Set of of * Punch,” 00, new three-quarter moroocco—Set of 


Pelteeieto t Oak os 
of now, Tales, Bineraphien 
cabvanee a “Mont ger-Onasuts Low foparer, 











cn WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
a this column are inserted at 4d. per line, prepaid.) 


. ED.—Copies of “THE ACADEMY” for 
aes JANUARY, 8 Full price (ad. per copy) prid.— 





Acapemy (Office. 


UTOGRAPH LETTERS and HISTORICAL 


DOCUMENTS PURCHASED. A large 
FOR BALE” Lets tree Boor If rontont Read fale ae 











MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 
AND SPANISH BOOKS. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 


COUNTRY 
from ONE GUINEA SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
ee GUINEAS 


per annum, per annum, 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for —T wo or Three Friends 
weekly exchange of Books at th: UNiTHin ONE SUBSORIPTIO N 
—... TWO and thus lessen the Cost of 
GUINEAS per Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 








Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and 
post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
Now OvveReD aT 


Greatly Reduced Prices. 





A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 
Sent Gratis and post free to any address. 

The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS Copies of FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 





MUDID’S SELEOT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30-34, New Oxrorp Srrezt ; 241, Bromrron Roap,8.W.; 
48, Quzew Vicrorra Sreeet, E.C., Lowpon ; and 
at Bartow Arcapt, MancutstER, 





ONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, 8.W. 


Parnox-H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Pasuverr—LBSLIN PFEPHEY, Soy 
Vite DEAN of Loa! NDABF, HERBERT SPS 
HENRY BARKLY, K 
Tausrexs—Right en. Se 3. ORAM DUFF, 
Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart, M.P., Right Hon. BAR . 


the Very Rev. 
CER, Esq., Sir 


The Library an oy about 170,000 phe ee of at Aaiene oa Modern 


terat Languages. £348 Life- 
a 3 Fifteen Valumes are Mowe to 


Coun embers. Reading-Room Opea from 
10 matey and — S CATALOGUE, Fifth Edition, 2 vols., royal svo, 


price 21s.; to Mem! 
Cc. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 





MESSRS. J. O. DRUMMOND & CO., 
ART REPRODUCEBS, 
4, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.0., 


Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 


Peaaesaas Aton EROIOREAY ORS, cor ani te 


Process BLocks FOR THE PURPOSE OF ORDINARY 
Book ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Messrs. D UMMOND & the and best Processes 
ps2 a pe Py 
and publication of 
J. ©. DRUMMOND & ail tale invite stbention to their 
Improvep Rapp PxHoTo-MECHANICAL PROcEsS. 
For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original M88. 

, Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book 
Tilustratione, Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, éc. 
&c., at a moderate cost. 

Specimens and Price List on application. . 
Offices: 4, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 
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PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR 


BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD. 

A HIGH-CLASS PAPER FOR PUBLISHERS, 
BOOKSELLERS, LITERARY MEN, BOOK COL- 
LECTORS, LIBRARIANS, AND 4LL WHO TAKE 
AN INTEREST IN THE WORLD OF LETTERS. 


Published every Saturday, price 1}d. 








Amongst the General Contents of the Paper are— 


ARTICLES ON CURRENT LITERARY SUBJECTS— 
Norges AND NEWS REGARDING Booxs—Con- 
TINENTAL NoTES—AMERICAN NOTES—JOTTINGS 
apout Lirprary SatEs—REVIEws oF NEW 
Booxs AND MaAGAzines—REGULAR LISTS OF 
Books PvuBLISHED IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
AMERICA—LEADING FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS— 
Businesses FOR SALE—SITUATIONS WANTED, 
AND SITUATIONS VACANT—Books WANTED TO 
PuRCHASE, AND Books FoR SALE—TRADE 
CHANGES. 

The characteristics of the Literary matter, and of the 
Advertisements, make the Publishers’ Circular and 
Booksellers’ Record a most comprehensive record of 
current literature. 


Subscription Terms and Advantages 
to Annual Subscribers. 





s. d 
For Firry-two WEeEKs, INcLUDING 
POsTAGE* ... eee eee coe ee 
For TwENTy-srx WEEKs, INCLUDING 
PosTAGE ... oss ‘ we oe 
For TurrrezN WEEKS, INCLUDING 
PosTAGE ... 2 6 


* The Annual Subscription to America and Foreign 
Countries included in the Postal Union is Eleven 
Shillings. 

N.B.—The ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION INCLUDES 
the large Export and EpvucaTionaL NuMBERS, 
the SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER, and also the privilege of a four-line 
Advertisement free each week in the out-of-print 
Books Wanted column. 


NOW READY. 


BOOKS of the YEAR 1896. 


Royal 8vo . over 220, cloth limp, 5e, 3 
ya A Real tims bs. ¢d. a net; or 


THE ANNUAL VOLUME 


OF THE 


English Catalogue for 1896 


differs from its predecessor in this respect, that it gives the 


FULL TITLE 
With Duplicate, and in many cases Triplicate, Classifi- 
cation under one general alphabet, of every book, instead 


of as hitherto abbreviated Titles, consequently 


The Bulk of the Catalogue is increased by 
over 80 pages, 
whilst the price (5s, net) remains the same, 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS ON FORMER ISSUES. 

***The English Catalogue’ is a publication of national 
im; ce, ere is nething existing that has any claim 
to be compared with it asa guide to the vast fields of 
modern publications.” —Daily News. 

*“* Such a book is immensely useful to all who have to do 
with the literature of the day.” —Athenaum. 

*“*We need scarcely point out how valuable a work of 
reference this well-known catalogue affords, as it is not only 
the names of books which are furnished in these pages, but 
also the dates of publication, an indication of the size, and 
the name of the publisher. The principal works im 
from the United States of America are also included in this 
admirable volame.”— Daily A. 

** The English Catalogue of Books’ is known and appre- 
ciated by librarians and those in literary research 
wherever Hnglish books are , and the new volume of 
the work is sure of a wide and hearty welcome,”’—., “ 

“To say that it is indispensable to whole classes and 
interests is mere commonplace. It isin its class the most 
useful of records......The entire work is, indeed, a precious 





record.”’—Notes and Queries. 


London : 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Lp., 
St. Danstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 





PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS TO “THE ACADEMY.” 
The following have already appeared :— 








1896. WILKIE: COLLINS a 
BEN JONSON . November 14|JOHN MILTON .. |... ~. i: 7 
JOHN KEATS ... ... »  21| WILLIAM COWPER «.. |. April 38 
SIR JOHN SUCKLING |. »  28|CHARLES DARWIN KG 10 
TOM HOOD... ... ... .. December 5| ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON .. 7. 8 
THOMAS GRAY .. |... » 12| HENRY WADSWORTH LONG. 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON ... nls FELLOW oe oe =) » 2 
SIR WALTER SCOTT »  26|ANDREW MARVELL «.. |.) May 1 
1897. ROBERT BROWNING 8 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON... ... January 2|THOMAS CARLYLE |... ~. a 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY .. 2. 9|PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY | eae 
LEIGH HUNT... » 16|CHARLES DICKENS... ... meme 
LORD MACAULAY »  9|JONATHAN SWIFT |. -. June 5 
ROBERT SOUTHEY 3) exe » 80|/WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 
8. T, COLERIDGE w+ se February 6| THACKERAY .. ... .. »o 3 
CHARLES LAMB... ... » 18) WILLIAM BLAKE... |. <.. Raa 
MICHAEL DRAYTON |. | ” 90|SIR RICHARD STEELE... a 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR ». 27| ALEXANDER POPE ... ... July 8 
SAMUEL PEPYS .. ....... March 6|DOUGLAS JERROLD .... ... lie 
EDMUND WALLER .... 13| FRANCIS BACON... ... 17 





FOUNTAIN PENS AND STYLOS: 


The objections to them, and how they have 
been met. 





Ceteris paribus everyone would rather use a fountain pen that 
carries its own ink, am can, therefore, be used anywhere and at 
any moment, in preference to an ordinary pen, which has to be 
dipped in the ink every minute or so. 

But fountain pens have acquired a bad name from two or three 
general objections to them. “A fountain pen is all very well,” 
people say, ‘“‘but it has to be carried upright, otherwise the ink 
comes out in your pocket; in fact, the ink spills and makes a hideous 
mess on the smallest provocation. By way of compensation, when 

ou want to write, the ink retires to the barrel (if it isn’t all spilled 
into your pocket) and refuses to emerge until the pen has been shaken 
and thumped until it squirts out a blot on the carpet.” 

This used to be true; but the CAW PEN has met the difficulty. 
It does not have to be carried upright; it can be carried sideways, 
upside down, or in any position whatever. The ink cannot. possibly 
spill, because it is in a hermetically closed chamber, screwed tight. 

here is no air-hole. 

The pen can be jerked or thrown about as much as you please , 
it cannot spill. On the other hand, until the CAW PEN is opened 
for use the nib (which is a gold one of the finest quality) is immersed 
in the ink. Consequently it writes at once, without giving any 
trouble. 

The CAW PEN is not merely the only fountain pen which anyone 
cares to use who has once seen it as a pocket pen, but it is so con- 
venient for desk use that it supersedes all other pens whatever. 

It is easily filled, and having a wide mouth does not clog with 
air bubbles during that operation. Prices from 12s. 6d. 

‘Caw pens have a repute beyond their neighbours.”— Westminster Budget. 

The objection to Stylographic Pens is that the point rarely 
suits the writer’s hand, and cannot be adjusted. 

The CAW STYLOGRAPHIC PEN can be adjusted in an instant. 
It has not all the advantages of the CAW FOUNTAIN PEN; but 


= 


for people who prefer a stylo this is the best stylo on the market. 
Prices from 5s. : 


British Depot: 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
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‘BLACKWOOD'’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 985. — NOVEMBER, 1897.—2s. 6d. 


Jouw SrLenprp: THe Tate or 4 Poor GENTLEMAN, AND 
tax Lrrruz Wars or Lorn, by Neil Munro, Chaps. i.-iv. 
—Lorp Tswwyson.—Kararn: a Memory, by Joseph 
Conrad.—Taz Caterpar or Scorrisn Crr«ez, Part II., by 
the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P.—Apven- 
TURES OF THE CoMTE DE LA MuEiTE DURING THE ReIen 
or Trrror, by Bernard Capes.—A Mopurw Arcapr, by 
EB. F. Ames.—Ar tas Corowatiow ov Groner IV.: Letter 
From Miss Ropgrrson OF Grorar Square, Epinsures, To 
HER Mornser.—Ticer Maszsty, by Edward A. Irving.— 
Drsopgprence In Action, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Epivsuren anv Lonpon. 


. bscri incl 
Price 2d., by post, 24d: 5 ponte ebegtoten ¢ uding 


THE LITERARY GUIDE: 
A Rationalist Review. 
Tar NOVEMBER Nowmeer conrarns: 
POPULAR RELIGIOUS FALLACIES. 
DOGMA ENTHRONED. 
TWILIGHT MOODS and MELODIES. 
IN the RATIONALIST VANGUARD. 
FROM CHINA to PERU. 
MRS. BESANT’S NEW BOOK: “THE ANCIENT WISDOM.” 
A DISCIPLE of NIETZSCHE. 
RATIONALISM and the CHURCH CONGRESS. 
LITERARY CHATS.—IX. With Mr. W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN. 
RATIONALISM in the MAGAZINES, JOTTINGS, &c., &, 








_ tania: + Ware & Oa, 17 Johnson's Court, Flest Strest, B.C. 


Ready aout we week, price Sixpence. 
THE GUNPOWDER PLOT AND 
THE GUNPOWDER PLOTTERS. 


BEING a REPLY to PROFESSOR GARDINER. 
By JOHN GERARD, 8.J., 
Author of “ What was the Gunpowder Plot?” 


Harper & Berorners, London and New York. 


THREE CENTURIES OF NONCONFORMITY. 


Large cr. 8vo, nearly 800 pp., cloth, 6s., post free. 
HISTORY 


Or THE 
FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND 
FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 
By HERBERT 8. SKEATS. 
WITH A OONTINUATION TO 1891, 
By CHARLES 8. MIALL. 
“ The leadi coy bape ed all denominations will do well 
to get hold-of publication.” —South Wales Daily News. 


London: Atrxawper & Suxpuxagp, Furnival Street, E.C 














ESTABLISHED 1851. 


IR K BECK. BAN K, 
TWO-AND.AHALT CENT. INTEREST allowed 
‘ per on DEPOSITS 


Two CENT. on © A 
mentate tal =a COOUNTS, on the mininem 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUTTIRS purchased and eold, 


ht DEPARTMENT. 


Forthe of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
depositand allows denaes muanbiy om Gnas complcteh ane 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, 1 with full particulars, post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPP S8S’S 


CRATEFUL—COMFORTINC. 


COCOA 





Mr. MURRAY'S LIST of NEW BOOKS 


With Portraits and Maps. Crown 8vo, 12s. Ready. 
“RODDY OWEN” (Late Brevet-Major, 


Lancashire D.S.0.). A Pe gt 
Sister, Mrs. A. G. VILL, and G. RB. AS WITH, 
M.A., F.R.G.8. 


wan te every point S pee hind Roddy Owen’ was 
welcome...... popular sportsman never 
breathed.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 

“TIT was well aware—no one perhaps better—of the 
admirable service which he performed under circumstances 
the most wvine, No more gallant fellow ever left these 

“of ator all the 7 ar ten. that we have spent in Africa, 
thar was neve ne ont mo more, fag ay, oe and earnest- 
hearted than Chronicle. 





sae was halieks Crown 8vo, 9s. Just out. 


UNDER the RED CRESCENT. 

Fs er nd Eepeienses 8 ob Saat © m in 

the Service of the Turkish Government d ig the 

a of Plevna and Erzeroum, 1877-78. Related by 

CHARLES 8. RYAN, M.B., O.M. Edin., in on 
with his friend, JOHN SANDES, B.A. Oxon 

“A vivid picture of the dark side of Gp yt ous batts 
that have been fought in Europe.”—Daily News. 


With Portrait and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 18s. 
Just out. 


THE LIFE of WILLIAM PENGELLY, 
of Torquay, F.R.8., Geologist. With Selections from 
his A guar rp By his hter, HESTER 
PENGELL Summary of his Scientific Works, 
by Professor BONNEY, F. RS, F.G.8., &. 

“Tho we have read many records of Pengell ‘3 work, 
enka iaicae eoutiande dame and poem) yet 
comprehensive......The life is one to be treasured ured by all 

Western Morning News. 


terested in the progress of geology.’ 
“ A work which specialists will value and Glesnye Ht 5 ers hal 
With Portrait and Illustrations. bree: ‘ain 18s, 
Now ready. 


THE LIFE of the Rev. SOLOMON 
CHSAR MALAN, D.D., Scholar, Linguist,, Artist, 
Divine. Formerly’ Vicar ‘of Broadwindsor, Dorsetshire 
With Extracts from his Correspondence, By his Son, 
the Rev. A. N. MALAN. 


‘By Dr. GEORGE SMITH, C.LE. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. Now ready. 


TWELVE INDIAN STATESMEN: 
OHARLES GRANT, Sir HENRY LAWRENCE, JOHN 


LORD LAWRENC JAMES OUT 
DONALD McLEOD, Birt HENRY MARION DURAND, 
Lieut.-General COLIN MACKENZIE, Sir HERBERT 


EDWARDES, JOHN CLARK MARSHMAN, Sir 
HENRY MAINE, Sir HENRY RAMSAY, Sir 
CHARLES U. AITOHISON. 


IN THE PRESS. 

With Ma ont ee Sent are tana hs. 
: i 2 vols,, large crown 8vo. a 
KOREA and HER NEIGHBOURS. 

A Narrative of Travel, and an Account of the 
’ Vicissitades and Present Position of the Country. By 
Mrs. BISHOP (Isapetua Brep). 


A CHEAPER EDITION OF 
DR. SMILES’ SELF-HELP SERIES. 


The following well-known and popular Works which have 
hitherto been published at 6s. each, will now be issued at 
3s. 6d. a volume. 


SELF-HELP. —. 
THRIFT. MEN of INVENTION and 
INDUSTRIALBIOGRAPHY | INDUSTRY. 
LIFE of THOMAS EDWARD | LIFE of JAMES NASMYTH 
LIFé and LABOUR. BOY'S VOYAGE ROUND 
LIFE of WEDGWOOD. the WORLD. 
CHARACTER. LIFE of JASMIN. 


With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 


THE LIFE and LETTERS of the 

Be. JOHN — DYKES, M.A., Mus.Doc., late 

Vicar of St. Oswald’s, Durham. Edited by the "Rev. 

JOSEPH T. FOWLER. Vice-Principal of Hatfield 
urham, &c, 


Hall, D 
A man of saintly character and deep devotional feeling, 


he was able to give to such Hymns as ‘ Lead, kindly Light,’ 

‘T heard the voice of Jesus say,’ ‘ Eternal Father, strong to 

save,’ or ‘ Now the labourer’s is o’er,’ that li voice 
of music which intensifies their ing. 

Demy 8vo. 

MINISTERIAL PRIESTHOOD. Six 

With an Baga minary to the Study of the Ordinal. 

= Enq oy the ye of Christian Priesthood 


oo on the recent Roman a tay FS 
a MOBERLY, D.D. D. = 

Pastoral Th Fee in the University of Oxford, , 
o 





PUBLICATIONS. 





LEGAL EPITOMES FOR GENERAL USE, 
Price 2s. “a. nw. 8vo, cloth. 


LAW of SALES of STOCKS and 
HARES. 3 PTO 
ant ot Greve inn Inn, late A tole Gobo : d Loare pa cane 
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LAW of BANKS and BANKERS. 
By . . DE BRACyY EERSERS, M.A., LL.M., of the Inner 
Catena penne nn ot the Baath law of Banker and 
in and sim; , Mae its style....and appears to be absolutely 
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The LAW of FIXTURES and REPAIRS 
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BOOKS BY A. J. WILSON. 
Editor of the “ Investors’ Review ’ and “ Investment Index.” 
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(post free, 1s. 
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T. NWIN’S FROM SMITH, ELDER & CO’S 
meth te MR. SRANT RICHARDS'S LIST. beste 


The PRIVATE PAPERS of WILLIAM 


WILBERFORCE. Oollected and Edited, with a 
Preface, by Mrs, WILBERFORCE, of Lavington. 
Photogravure and other Illustrations. Cloth, 12s. 
“The volume as it stands is so full of intrinsic interest 
that it almost dispenses with the services of an editor.” 
Times, in a colamn and a-half review. 


THE LIFE and LETTERS of MR. 
ENDYMION PORTER; Sometime Gentleman of the 
Bedchamber to King Charles the First. By DOROTHEA 
TOWNSHEND. Photogravure and other Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 12s, 


“It is not only State secrets that lie buried beneath the 
dust of our national archives. That this dust also covers 
many a secret of the human heart is proved by the diggings 
and discoveries as in a Klondyke land of hnman passion 


whereof Mrs, Townshend has embodied its results in the |. 


handsomely turned out volume before us.” 
Daily Chronicle. 


VOLUME I, OF “ MASTERS OF MEDICINE.” 


JOHN HUNTER. By Stephen Paget. 
With Introduction by Sir + ~-y PAGET. With 
Photogravure Frontispiece crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d, (This work orms an Tnitial Volume of the 
Series which is Edited by Exnzst Harr, D.C.L., Editor 
of “The British Medical Journal.’’) 

“In this well-written monograph we have a portrait of 
the man in his splendid strength and skil), and the impres- 
sion it leaves is — 2 by the fact that his amusing 
foibles are also rev’ Mercury. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “HOW TO BE 
HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED.” 
THE LOVE AFFAIRS of SOME 


FAMOUS MEN. By Rev. E. J. HARDY, M.A. 
Cloth gilt, 6s, 


BY BENJAMIN SWIFT, AUTHOR OF “ NANOY NOON.” 


THE TORMENTOR. In Unwin’s 


Green Cloth Library. 6s. 
DR. WEIR MITCHELL’S NEW NOVEL. 


HUGH WYNNE: Free Quaker, some- 
time Brevet Lt.-Col, on the Stat? of His Excellency 
General Washington. Unwin’s Green Cloth Library, 6s. 

“Is so told that the interest at no time flags. Dr. Weir 

Mitchell deserves our thanks for an admirable piece of 

work. "Literature. 














AN ALLE ORY OF HUMAN LIFE. 


BRER MORTAL. By Ben Marlas. 


6Pull- Page Illustra’ ions byMark Zangwill, C eth, 5s. 


THE FORTUNE-SEEKERS’ GUIDE. 


THE GOLD FIELDS of the KLON- 


DYKE; the Yukon Region of Alaska and British 
America. The Story as told by waet Berry, Phis- 
cator, and other gold-finders. By JOHN W. LEONARD. 
Maps, Diagrams, t and nd Illustrations. Cloth, 2s, 6d, 


SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE LIFE of GENERAL GORDON. 


By DEMETRIUS OC. BOULGER. 2 Photogravures 
and other Illustrations. Cloth, 6s, 


NEW IRISH LIBRARY.—New Volume. 


LAYS of the RED BRANCH By 


Sir SAMUEL FERGUSON. With an Introduction by 
_lady FERGUSON. Paper, Is. ; cloth gilt, ilt top, 28. 














NEW VOLUMES OF THE CHILDREN’ 8 STUDY. 


ROME. By Mary Ford. 
FRANCE. By Mary CO. Rowsell. 


Each with Frontispiece, cloth, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE LABOUR MOVEMENT. By 


L. T. Ae i M.A. With Preface by R. B. 
HALDANE, Paper co covers, | 1s. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


MY LONG LIFE. By Mary Cowden- 


OLARKE. With 4 Photogravure Engravings and 
4 Collotypes. Crown 8v0, cloth gilt, 3s. a. eS 


COMPLETE LIST of Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
AUTUMN PUBLICATIONS will be sent post free 
on receipt of card. 








Lonpow : 
T. FISHER UNWIN, Parernoster Squarsg, E.C. 





TWO NEW ANTHOLOGIES. 
(1) THE FLOWER OF THE MIND: 
A Choice among the best Poems. 


By Mrs. MEYNELL. 
With Cover Designed by Laurence Housman, 
Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. [On Monday. 


(IL) A BOOK OF VERSES FOR 
CHILDREN: an Anthology. 


Compiled by EDWARD VERRALL LUCAS. 
With Cover, Title-Page and End-Papers Designed in Colours 
y F. D. Bedford. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [ Ready. 





THE DUMPY BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
(I.) The FLAMP, the AMELIORATOR 


AND THE 


SCHOOLBOY’S APPRENTICE. 
By E. V. LUOAS. 


(IL) MRS. TURNER'S CAUTIONARY 
STORIES. 


With an Essay on Good and Bad Children. 
16mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. each. 





BY GRANT ALLEN. 


OF GOD: 
An Inquiry into the Origins of Religions. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 20s, net. 











BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 
THE RUBAIYAT OF 
OMAR KHAYYAM: 


A Paraphrase from several Literal Translations. 
lena fonp. 8v0, parchment cover, 5s. 


REALMS OF UNKNOWN KINGS: 
Poems, 
By LAURENCE ALMA TADEMA. 
Feap. 8vo, paper covers, 2s, net ; buckram, 3s. net. 





A NEW BOOK ON NEWFOUNDLAND. 
THE TENTH ISLAND: 
Being some Account of Newfoundland, its People, its 
Politics, and its Peculiarities. 
By BECKLES WILLSON. 


With an Introduction by Sir WILLIAM WHITEWAY, 
K.C.M.G., Premier of the Colony, 


And an Appendix by Lord CHARLES BERESFORD. 
With Map. Globe 8vo, buckram, 3s, 6d, 


THE SUBCONSCIOUS SELF, AND 
ITS RELATION TO EDUCATION 
AND HEALTH. 


By LOUIS WALDSTEIN, M.D. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE OLD ROME AND THE NEW, 
And Other Studies. 
By W. J. STILLMAN., 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


THE LAUGHTER OF JOVE: a Novel. 


By HELMUTH SCHWARTZE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 














GRANT RICHARDS, 9, Henrretra STREET, 
Covent GARDEN, W.C, 





THE EVOLUTION OF THE IDEA 





PUBLISHED LAST WEDNESDAY. 
In 2 vols., with Portraits, crown 8vo, 15s, net. 


The Letters of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


Edited, with Biographical Additions, 
By FREDERIC G. KENYON. 


From the T/ MZS.—“ The series of letters, it will easily 
be understood, gives a very complete picture of Mrs. 
Browning’s life, so far as it can in any sense be said to 
have belonged to her friends and the world. The editor, 
whose name is a guarantee that he is the right man for the 
work, has supplemented the letters with a slender thread of 
narrative, sufficient to make of these two volumes a 


thoroughly adequate biography. The selection of the 
letters and the interposed narrative are both done with 
excellent taste.’’ 

From the STANDARD.—“ Asa contribution to political 
as well as literary history, these volumes are of value; and 
they do much to clear up many allusions that have hitherto 
remained obscure in Mrs. Browning’s works. It is im- 
possible to quit the perusal of these letters without a feeling 
that we have been permitted to pass an hour or two in the 
company of two of the most delightful, as well as the most 
gifted and high-minded, of mortal men and women.” 


NEW IUtLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
“THE GREY LADY.” 


Now ready, with 12 Full-Page Illustrations by ArTHuR 
RackHaM, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE GREY LADY. By Henry Seton 


MERRIMAN, Author of “The Sowers,” “‘ With Edged 
Tools,” “ In Kedar’s Tents,”’ &c. 


CHEAP POPULAR EDITION of ** MARCELLA.” 
Now ready, crown 8vo, bound in limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 


MARCELLA. By Mrs. Humphry Ward 


Cheap Popular Edition. 


On November 6th, with Map, large crown 8vo, 7s. @d. 


THE WAR of GREEK INDEPE..” 


DENCE, 1821-1835. By W. ALISON PHILLIPS, M.A., 
late Scholar of Merton College, Senior Scholar of 
St. John’s College, Oxford. 


NEW NOVEL OF SOUTH AFRICAN LIFE. 
Just published, crown 8vo, 6s. 


JAN: AN AFRIKANDER. 


By ANNA HOWARTH. 


THIRD EDITION nearly sold out. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


IN KEDAR’S TENTS. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 
Author of “‘ The Sowers,’’ “ With Edged Tools,” &c_ 


The GUARDIAN.—“ Mr. Merriman is at his best in his 
new book. It is full of adventure, of humour, aud of vigour, 
and the scene, which is laid in Spain during the Carlist 
war, will be quite new to most readers......In short, we have 
nothing but praise for ‘In Kedar'a Tents.’ ”’ 

Mr. Jawes Parw in the ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
NEWS.—“It is a book which no one will lay down who 
has begun ”* 





Lonpon: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 





| 15, WATERLOO Piace, S.W. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE DARK LADY UNVEILED. 


Gossip from a Muniment Room, being Passages 
in the Lives of Anne and Mary Fytton, 1574 
to 1618. Transcribed and Edited by Lady 
Newdigate-Newdegate. (David Nutt.) 


T is a happy chance which has brought 
the Muniment Room of Arbury, 
Warwickshire, under the control of a lady 
so able and open-minded as the present 
Lady Newdegate. Out of the family 
letters there preserved she has mace 
a charming and most valuable selection, 
doing her work as editress with diligence, 
frankness, and discretion. The Lady New- 
digate of three centuries ago, who is the 
heroine of the book, happens to have had 
for her only sister Mistress Mary Fytton, 
Maid-of-Honour to Queen Elizabeth, who is 
by some thought to have been the heroine 
of a ve ifferent book—the Sonnets, to 
wit, of William Shakespeare. As the letters 
contain many references to this lady, they 
have a Pe veya interest for those eager 
irreconcilables on whom the enigma of the 
Sonnets has cast its But even if Mary 
Fytton had not attained this equivocal 
fame, the value of the book asa record of 
domestic manners in the days of Elizabeth 
and James would be undiminished : 

“ For us,” says Lady Newdegate, “livin 
we do within the same walls where, nearly t 
hundred years ago, Anne lived, loved and 
died . . . our chief heroine’s personality has a 
reality and a fascination which we cannot hope 
to impart to our readers.” 


This is no doubt true ; but it is also true 
that to any reader of these pages who has 
a spark of imagination, Anne Newdigate 
cannot but become very real and sympathetic. 
Of her own writing not much is preserved— 
only a few drafts of letters, and a long and 
touching supplication to Lord Salisbury, 
then ‘‘ Master of the Wards,” for the ward- 
ship of her eldest son. She is amply mirrored 
for us, however, in the letters addressed to her 
by numerous correspondents, who all write 
in a tone of unfeigned affection and admira- 
tion. First come her father and mother, Sir 
Edward and Lady Fitton, of Gawsworth, 





Cheshire. Her father ends his first letter : 
‘*‘ Thus longeing soare to see thee faare well 
this xvii of May, 1598. Thy treuest friend 
Ed. ffyton”; and two months later he 


intrigue with the Earl of Pembroke and her 

with William Polwhele. Shortly 

after Sir Edward Fytton’s death, in 1606, 

we find Lady Fytton writing to her daughter 
e: 


begins another letter thus: ‘‘ Nan Newdi- | Ann 


te, I ame to think my selfe muche 
holdinge to you as a ffather cann be to a 
daughter.” Her mother ends a letter “To 
my good doughter Mrs. Anne Newdygat 
at Erbery ” with the touching “he 
blese you and yours and send us all meri 
to meett.” Her uncle, Francis Fytton, 
addresses ‘‘To myne iall good neece, 
Mrs. Newdigate at hir house at Arbery in 
Warwyckshyre,” and signs himself “ Your 
owne uncle and affectionat frend to all my 
were.” These are no mere formal f omy 
heir context sufficiently proves + the 
affections of a truly united family centred 
around Anne; while the loyalty with which 
she stood by her scape sister through 
all her errors and troubles shows that there 
was no Pharisaism in her own unblemished 
virtue. Outside her immediate family, her 
chief correspondents were Sir William 
Knollys, of whom more anon, old Sir Fulke 
ille, Sir Richard Leveson, and one 
Francis Beaumont—not, unfortunately, the 
Beaumont of The Maid’s Tragedy and 
Philaster. To Sir Fulke Greville, then over 
seventy, she accorded, in the fashion of 
the time, the title of “master,” acknow- 
ledging herself his “servant,” and the old 
gentleman thanked her for her favour in 
these courtly, yet evidently heartfelt, terms : 


‘* Deere esteemed and best beloved servant 
All y® words in y® world cannot suffycyntly 
expresse ye Joy and comfort I take in bearying 
ye tytle and name off your M'. Many men are 
diversely affectted, some take pryde off fayre 
howses some off theare welth, some off 
wyffs and others off theare chyldrene ; I only 
glory y* I have a servant w conteynes all 
vertews and y® same draws to her y® trew love 
and affecktion off all good mynds and myne in 
good faythe sweete servant in such sort that 
thoughe I have y* honor to be called your Mr’. 


you have y* powre to command me and any 
thinge I have. .. . 
‘*From Beachampscourt this 20th off 
August 1599 


by him y* loves and honors you 
“Your Mr°. off your own favor and 
courtesye, 
‘‘ FFOWLKE GREVYLE.” 


The letters of her cousin, Sir Richard 
Leveson, are frank, sailorlike, and genuinely 
affectionate. It strikes us as odd to find 
him currently ad ing her as ‘‘ sweet 
wyff,” while sending the most friendly 
messages to her husband, ‘‘ my cozen Jake”’; 
but it was the fashion of the time to express 
affection in imaginary relationships. Even 
the cousinship was, as a matter of fact, many 
times ee agi a ae a frontless 
cynic in who, r ing these in- 
seetnt and kindly letters, should hint a 
suspicion that, as Barham puts it, ‘they 
were a little less than kin and rather more 
than kind.” So amiable is Leveson’s un- 
conscious self-portrayal that, like the present 
Lady Newdegate, we are loath to believe the 
assertion of an old family-tree that Mary 
Fytton, his friend’s sister, was his mistress 
and had two children by him. It is clear 
enough that Mary’s conduct was not irre- 
proachable even in the interval between her 








** I take no joye to heer of your sister nor of 
that boy. If it hade plesed God whan I did 
bear her that shee and I hade bine beried it hade 
saved mee ffrom a great delle of sorow and 
gryffe, and her ffrom sham and such shame as 
never hade Chesshyre woman, worse now than 
ever. Wrytt no mor to mee of her.” 


There can be but one interpretation of 
this passage ; but it can scarcely refer to the 
birth of a child by Sir Richard Leveson, 
who died in August, 1605. Moreover, the 
phrase ‘‘ worse now than ever” indicates 


that Mary’s conduct had for some time 


been better, and that she had lately 
relapsed into evil ways; but if, as the 
family-tree would have us believe, she had 
two daughters by Sir Richard Leveson, they 
must have been born between 1601 and 
1605, so that at no time could there have 
been any great ap ce of reforma- 
tion on her part. On the whole, then, we 
incline, with Lady Newdegate, to reject the 
evidence of the family-tree, so far as it con- 
cerns Sir Richard Leveson. On the other 
hand, it must be remembered that the 
family-tree was correct in recording her 
intrigue with Pembroke ; that Sir Richard 
Leveson’s will contains provision for the 
payment of an annuity of £100 to “a 
person or persons” privately designated by 
the testator to his executors ; that a Captain 
Polwhele served under Sir Richard Leveson 
at sea; and that the manor of Perton, in 
Staffordshire, where William Polwhele and 
Mary Fytton lived after their marriage in 


fayre | 1607, was the property of Sir Richard. 


The matter is obscure and of no importance. 
The interesting part of Mary Fytton’s career, 
to which we shall presently return, lies 
between 1595 and 1601. 

Anne Newdigate lost her husband in 
1610, and it was shortly before his death 
that she got into correspondence with her 
neighbour, Francis Beaumont of Bedworth. 
This gentleman’s letters are, from a literary 

int of view, the most interesting in the 

ook, for Master Beaumont possessed no 
despicable powers of e ression, and was 
an accomplished, though belated, Euphuist. 
He is Anne’s most ardent admirer, and, 
being himself well stricken in years, is 
urgent in promoting the suit of his ‘ cosyn 
Sanders,’”’ who would fain have been, her 
second husband. Anne, however, resolutely 
declined to be (as she herself phrased it in 
her petition to Lord Salisbury) ‘‘ soe accursed 
a woeman to e againe.” She seems, 
indeed, to have had little more than an 
amused tolerance for the ingenious phrases 
in which Master Beaumont pleaded his 
kinsman’s cause. Yet they were not with- 
out a certain insinuating grace—witness 
the following really exquisite form of 
address: ‘‘My best ladie and of all ladies 
that ever I knew myne onlie best and most 
noble Ladie.” Hamlet, you perceive, was 
in nowise out of the fashion in inscribing 
his billet, ‘To the celestial and my soul’s 
idol the most beautified Ophelia”; but 
Beaumont’s formula is at once simpler and 
subtler; Polonius could scarcely have found 
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it ‘“‘a vile phrase.”” Whether sincerely or 
not, Beaumont professed a somewhat. ex- 
travagant admiration for Aune’s own literary 
gifts (which were quite nae Ey and 

egged earnestly for a copy of her before- 
mentioned letter and supplication o Lord 
Salisbury : 


*“ Your owne they be and yours as much as 
yuur owne children be yours, in this onely 
differeut, that your children were borne of your 
bodie and these preatie inanimate creatures 
borne of your brayne: yet not still borne but 
borne stil to reproove poor mee. ... You 
can not bestowe your favoures upon any the 
best freindes you have that shalbe more kindelie 
accepted then of mee, and your most loving 
freind my neece, who being a great collector 
of monuments wil, I knowe, ia hir booke of 
recordes reserve a prime station for my Ladie 
Nudigate’s letters.” 


We owe our best thanks to “ Ladie 
Nudigate” for having preserved, and to 
Lady Newdegate for having published, 
these “‘monuments” of the epistolary style 
of our forefathers. 

But we have kept the worshipful Sir 
William Knollys, Comptroller of Her 
Majesty’s Household, waiting too long for 
his audience. Whatever be their bearing 
on the problem of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, 
and even if it should one day appear that 
they have no bearing at all, Sir William’s 
letters are certainly human documents of 
extraordinary interest. He was over fifty, 
and married to a rich wife who was older 
than himself, when the seventeen-year-old 
daughter of his friend, Sir Edward Fytton, 
made her first appearance at Court. After 

romising her father to ‘‘deffend the innocent 
ane ffrom the wolvyshe crueltye and fox-like 
subteltye of the tame bests off thys place,” 
he promptly fell in love with her and deter- 
mined to marry her as soon as his wife 
should be good enough to die. Meanwhile 
he doted upon her with all an old man’s 
fondness, and made her sister Anne the 
confidant of a suit which seems to have been 
(if the word can be used under the peculiar 
circumstances) entirely “‘ honourable.” He 
is dejected, in one letter, because Mary 
has gone to bed without saying good night 
to him. In another, accepting the office of 
godfather to one of Anne Newdigate’s 
children (a daughter), he writes : 


‘*Imagyne what name I love best, and that 
doe I nominate but reffer the choyse to your 
selff, and yff I might be as happye to cy 
ffather as a godffather, I would think myselff 
exceedyng rich, but that will never be untill 
one of your owne tribe be a partye player.” 


Passages of as —- or even plainer import 
abound in his letters. It is‘ evident that 
the compact of marriage as soon as it should 
be legally possible was (outwardly, at least) 
se yom by Mary herself, and was under- 
8 and approved by her family. Gradu- 
ally, as time goes on, Mary grows restive, 
and makes no attempt to conceal the fact 
from Sir William, who writes: 


“‘ Hyr greatest feare ys that while the grasse 

the horse maye starve, and she thinketh 

® byrd in the bushe ys worth 2 in the hand [sic]. 

But both she and I must have patience & 
that will bring peace at the last.” 


At last, as we know, Mary’s intrigue with 





William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, comes 
to light, she leaves the Oourt in disgrace, 
and though Sir William continues to write 
of her affectionately and respectfully, all 
thought of marriage is at an end. Now, to 
some of us, it avpears that this strange and 
almost incredible relationship between the 
old Comptroller of the Household and the 
young Maid of Honour removes the main 
difficulty in the way of pp vy e Mary 
Fytton as the Dark Lady of the Sonnets, 
while it supplies a new and striking coin- 
cidence in her favour. The great stumbling- 
block to the Mary Fytton theory has hitherto 
been the phrase “‘In act thy bed-vow 
broke”; and here we find her engaged by 
what was in effect a “bed-vow” to Sir 
William Knollys. Furth r, it had been 
argued by more than one critic that the 
sonnet beginning : 


** Whoever hath her wish, thou hast thy Wil, 
And Will to boot, and Will in overplus,” 


implied that she had not only two lovers, but 
three, of the name of William; and here 
we have the trefoil completed: William 
Shakespeare, William Herbert, William 
Knollys. We have no space to go into the 
question in detail. All we can say is that 
if Mary Fytton was not the Dark Lady, the 
chain of coincidence completed by these 
letters is one of the strangest on record. 


LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. 


Recollections of Aubrey de Vere. (Edward 
Arnold.) 


Mr. Avsrey ve Vzre’s Recollections go 
back for more than sixty years. They are 
concerned a little with travels, the record of 
which reminds us that there was a time 
when an Englishman’s visit to Milan 
Cathedral was an event; they deal largely 
with politics, but narrowed to Irish politics, 
and narrowed again to strained relations 
between landlord and tenant, Mr. de Vere 
belonging to a family of landlords, and 
having no love for “the agitators” as his 
political opponents are nicknamed by him; 
they deal, too, with religion, for Mr. de 
Vere is one of the not very numerous 
Irishmen of his class who have joined the 
Roman Catholic Church; and he devotes 
himself for the rest to the world of 
Letters, in which, by his own achievements 
as well as by his close friendships with 
eminent writers, he has been a name since 
Victoria began torule. These literary ‘‘ Re- 
collections ” will be the most interesting of 
all for the general reader, who may, however 
regret their grave limitations. Mr. de Vere, 
for instance, was the friend of Tennyson 
for more than half a century. They met 
in the first forties in the rooms of James 


Spedding, or at some smoking of the 
‘apostles’; and they called each other by 


their Christian names from the first, a 
common habit with the Laureate’s early 
friends, due perhaps to the. convenience of 
distinguishing him from his brothers. After 
fifty years of friendship, the two Christian 





names were put together in a playful verse 
by Tennyson : 
‘* Little Aubrey in the West! Little Alfred in 
Acoopts th 4 he sonds 
ccepts the songs you gave, and he sen 
his salaam,” a 


and so on, with allusions to “little Homer, 
little Dante, little Shakespeare.” The two 
names, moreover, are linked together in 
the christening—‘ Alfred Aubrey ”—of one 
of the present Lord Tennyson’s sons. Of 
the long intimacy, thus outwardly marked, 
the ers of Mr. de Vere’s Recollections 
have no hints; for he has enriched the 
Laureate’s Memoir with such contributions. 
Of Mr. de Vere’s friendship with Sara 
Coleridge, the poet’s daughter, the record 
is in her Memoir; it is not here. So, too, 
in the case of Landor, of Sir Henry Taylor, 
of Lord Houghton, Mr. de Vere has added 
chapters to other books, which gained 
thereby the interest now lost to his own. 

It is so long since his career was at its. 
beginning, that a new generation may well 
need the reminder they do not get of the 
friendships and praises that link his name 
with immortal memories. In him Walter 
Savage Landor hailed that Greek spirit which 
revives so strangely, at far intervals of time 
and space, in single intellects among alien 
nations. Landor placed the young poet on 
the heights, bidding him go forward— 


“Where there are none to lead and few to 
follow,” 


adding to his valediction : 
‘‘Make thy proud name still prouder for thy 
sons, 
Aubrey de Vere!” , 


To him, too, Sir Henry Taylor addressed 
the lines we miss from these Recollections : 


“No lesser light 
Than what was lit in Sydney’s spirit clear, 
Or given to saintly Herbert to diffuse, 
Now lives in thine, de Vere.” 


In a notice of these personal ‘“ Recollections ” 
we may be allowed to add that Landor’s in- 
junction has never been fulfilled ; that Mr. 
de Vere has never married; and that with 
him and his elder brother, Sir Stephen de 
Vere, the “proud name” will away 
from this branch of the family that bears 
it. All these maimings and omissions mean 
that the present “‘ Recollections” are some- 
what random, if so haphazard a phrase may 
be used where all that does appear is so 
dignified, so circumspect, and so sedate. 

Mr. de Vere was about eighteen when he 
began to write verses in 1832, one of his 
themes being the Reform Bill. A year 
earlier he had passed through his Byron 
period. After a month of it, an inmate of 
the house said: ‘‘ What has flung that cloud 
over your fave?” Probably no reply: was 
given then, but Mr. de Vere now confesses : 
“Tt was the Byronic sulk.” He did find 
some expression for his thoughts, however, 
for he said to his father: “I suppose every 
one knows that Byron is the greatest modern 
poet.” Sir Aubrey answered very quietly, 
“T do not know it.” “Then who is?” 
persisted the boy; and he got back the 
name of Wordsworth. A year later he was 
able to say that the Byron sulk had been 
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exorcised by his a of the other . 
When, in 1341, Mr. de Vere visited England 
he went to the Lakes, and, as a guest of 
Miss Fenwick, met her illustrious neighbour, 
and afterwards made a stay of several days 
under his roof, ‘‘ which 
greatest honour of my life.” Even the 
early visits to Cardinal Newman at Edg- 
aston, or to Sir Henry Taylor at Bourne- 
mouth, or to Tennyson at Aldworth, must 
ive way to that experience at Rydal Mount ; 
But we have to remember these other inter- 
courses, and the value attached to them by 
Mr. de Vere, if we would give full weight 
to his superlative words. A letter written by 
Wordsworth to his visitor soon after his 
departure incidentaliy discloses that Aubrey 
de Vere’s filial attitude towards the poetry 
of his father existed even then, and that he 
himself had begun his career as a reviewer 
in various quarterlies : 

‘* First let me express,’’ Wordsworth writes, 
‘‘my pleasure in ing that I had been 
misinformed concerning the article in The 
Quarterly. The thing I have not read, nor 
probably ever shall read; but it grieved me to 
think, from what I heard of it, that it should 

. be written by any friend of mine whom I 
esteem so highly as yourself. And I was the 
more concerned because the only disparaging 
notices which I have ever cared the least for 
unfortunately have ever come from persons 
with whom I have lived in close intimacy. 
And mg ae om riguome a pen pane in- 
stances. Now, tho am far from su i 
that every one me we ga me shall think well 
of my poetry, yet I do think that openness of 
dealing is n before a friend undertakes 
to decry one’s writings to the world at large.” 


After this human passage, Wordsworth 
proceeds to another theme common to the 
epistles of poets—the acknowledgment of 
volumes of verse ; and when you are dealing 
with Mr. de Vere, you may be sure he has 
sent not his own poems only, but his father’s 
and his friend’s. After acknowledging Mr. 
de Vere’s volume, which “ Miss Fenwick 
has read with much pleasure, especially the 
Hymns,” and which she “lent to Mr. 
Faber,” the future founder of the London 
Oratory, Wordsworth continues : 


“‘ Alas, the state of my eyes curtails my 
reading hours very much in these short days. 
Your father’s Sonnets and Mr. Taylor’s Tragedy 
are the only verse I have read for many months. 
If the expression, ially in point of truth- 

ess, were equal in your father’s to 
the sanctity and weight of the thoughts, they 
would be all that one could desire in that style 
of writing. But in respect to your father’s 
poems, your own, and all other new productions 
in verse, whether of my friends or of strangers, 
T ought frankly to avow that the time is 
with me for bestowing that sympathy to which 
oa are entitled. For many reasons connected 
with advanced life I read but little of new 
works either in prose or verse. Rogers says of 
me, partly in joke and partly in earnest, as he 
says of himself and others as frankly, ‘I read 
no poetry now bat my own.’ In respect to 
myself, my good old friend ought to have 
added that if I do read my own, it is mainly, 
if not entirely, to make it better. But certain 
it is that old men’s literary pleasures lie chiefly 
among the books they were familiar with in 
their youth; and this is still more pointedly 
true of men who have practised composition 
themselves. You must perfectly aware of 
all that I have said as characteristic of human 


regard as the. 


tions, though rigidity or obtuseness will 
Sool shes i oni minds than in others.” 

This is frank, at any rate, and only the 
hastily-judging will say that it is also 
egotistic. It explains, or at least admits, 
the existence of that otherwise baffling 
slowness of old poets to admit the claims 
of new ones. But we miss from this volume 
what has been told elsewhere, and is 
certainly required here to round the story, 
the record of Mr. de Vere’s own wresting 
from Wordsworth his first praise of Tenny- 
son, whose ‘“‘Of old sat freedom” and 
“You ask me why, though ill at ease,” he 
judiciously chose for recitation at Rydal 
Mount. Mr. de Vere had then the talisman 
of youth, and he was an enthusiastic admirer 
of Tennyson from the moment Monckton 
Milnes brought the 1842 volume to Curragh 
Chace. Mr. de Vere is among the elders 
of those who had the exquisite pleasure of 
discovering the then little recognised glories 
of Keats and Shelley, whom he as he 
drove his sister about the woods—“ the pon 
soon found us out and we had hairbread 
escapes ’’—or repeated aloud all night float- 
ing in a boat on the lake till a splendid 
sunrise surprised him—‘ it was all Shelley’s 
fault.” 

With Coleridge’s work, too, he made 
acquaintance at the same time; and the 
union of ‘poet and saint” which Cowle 
thought so rare in Crashaw, but whi 
recent poetry has made familiar by allusions 
to “the holy poets” and to “saint or 
inger”’ as alternatives, seems to have had 
a place in his reverent mind : 


‘“‘A thousand thanks to you, my dear 
friend” [he writes to Sara Coleridge], “‘ for that 
lock of your father's hair. I could hardly have 
valued more a tress from a saint’s head than 
I value one which may ounce have touched 
‘that god-like forehead,’ seen so often in 
my youthful fancies, but never, alas! in 
the light of day. I shall never again feel 
that veneration for any other man which 
my sister and I used to feel for your father 
when we read him Aylin wk yy 
laying down the book, that we could gather 
amaranths from every meadow. Iam not now 

uite so much a believer in heroes as once ere 
that wicked and unfeeling thing, Experience, 
had bullied me into believing that every man 
has his infirmities. Meng new philosophy a 
not yet, however, who ise over my 0) 
hebite. There remains aoa unsubverted throne 
5g by an aged man with dreamy eyes, 
and lips once brightened by Parnassian springs, 
and still breathing Elysian airs.” 

Wordsworth’s saying that “‘we live by 
admiration” comes to mind as we read 
Mr. de Vere’s account of his relations with 
these great poets and their works. Yet for 
him, too, possibly the hour struck when the 
list of his heroes had its end; and when 
the unreceptiveness, confessed to by Words- 
worth, became his in turn. Oéertain it is 
that in these Recollections we have no hint 
of the new and morning spirit that has 
moved ee. English prose and verse in 
later years. . de Vere writes and feels 
as a contemporary at latest of Coventry 
Patmore and Trench; not of Mr. —— 


Meredith, not of Mz. Stevenson, and 
less of Mr. Rudyard Kipling. 
The reminiscences of Cardinals Manning 


already familiar to readers of magazines. 
The _ on the Great Irish Famine is 
vitiated by the feeling born of modern 
political landlord-and-tenant warfare that 
is suggested in it; and it is made all but 
vain by the modesty which has withheld 
the record of the writer’s own personal 
devotion to the dying. More to the point 
than stale anecdotes of that ‘‘ year of 
sorrow” would be a quotation in this 
volume from the still vital verses composed 
by Mr. de Vere: himself at that time : 


‘* Fall snow, and cease not! Flake by flake 
The decent winding-sheet compose ; 
Thy task is just.and pious; make 
n end of blasphemies and woes. 


‘* Fall, snow, in stillness fall, like dew, 
On church’s roof and cedar's fan ; 
And mould thyself on pine and yew, 
And on the awful face of man. 


aang moor and mountain moss, 
ith eyes upstaring at the sky, 
And arms extended like a cross, 
The long expectant sufferers lie. 
‘** Bend o’er them, white-robed acol 
Put forth thine hand from clou 
And minister the last sad rite, 
Where altar there is none nor priest.” 


That Mr. de Vere has written poetry as 
fine as this, may be news to many readers 
of his Recollections ; nor will they have any 
hint of it there, although his final chapter 
is entitled in the table of contents ‘“‘ Some 
of my Poems, their Aims and Objects,” 
a title which loses half its dulness in 
the book itself, where the chapter is called 
only “Some of my Poems.” The book 
is issued without an index, an omission 
which will decide many persons to refuse 
it a place on their shelves among books of 
reference. Another addition needed for 
future issues is that of a table of errata, 
in which, for instance, the name of Lord 
Blachford should correct the “ Blackford ” 
that now appears, and a very bad mis- 
print be amended in Mr. de Vere’s own 
verses of ‘ Farewell to Naples.” 


and mist ; 


THE PROSE OF WILLIAM MORRIS. 


The Water of the Wondrous Isles. By William 
Morris. (Longmans.) 

WE have many faults to find with this book— 
its style, diction, plot, and conception; but 
they are faults only to be discovered by 
applying the highest tests. Perhaps it may 
sound like cold praise to those who have 
hacked the words “‘ genius,” “‘ masterpiece,” 
“ artist’ out of all meaning to say that it 
comes very near being literature. It is a 
book to carry the imagination away from the 
dust and roar of common life, a tale of 
chequered woodland paths and green turf 
and beautiful flowers, a story of witches and 
magic, of fair ladies and brave knights, of 
love and adventure. And at first the quaint 
archaic style seems to fit in with the character 


of the narrative. Of s Bey 6 aoe 
n of magic rings, of a t t 
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nature to a degree which scarcely allows ex- 





and Newman appearing in the volume are 


are young for ever, where little children are 
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always little children Poe with rabbits 


and flowers—how could these be read in the 
matter-of-fact style of the morning paper? 

But the unfortunate fact is that Mr. 
Morris could not keep it up. He lived in 
the nineteenth century, and was chokeful 
of his time. The hours he spent with 
Homer suggested to him many fine incidents, 
such as that where the adventurers are half- 
maddened by phantoms of their mistresses 
sailing past in black and green and gold ; in 
the “Morte d’Arthur” he has found an 
atmosphere where acts of gramarye and 
feats of derring-do are implicitly believed 
by a simple, credulous, chil -like folk ; the 
dialect he has adopted (so far as it is a 
dialect and not a jumble of new and old) is 
the language of Malory; and what poet 
whose mind ran on such themes could avoid 
drinking deep at the vessel held to him by 
Edmund Spenser? Mr. Morris has yielded 
himself fully to the influence of these 
writers. They were kin to him, for there 
is no mistaking his deep, sweet, full 
poetic note, and yet, we repeat, he could 
not get away from his modern environ- 
ment. This story of his is not really a 
fairy tale at all; it is a three-decker, a 
novel such as was popular the day before 
yesterday, conceived in Victorian London, 
and only dressed in ancient or. imitation 
antique wrappages. 

An easy transposition will make our 
meaning clear. Suppose Evilshaw (the 
great wood near which the heroine was 
born) to be the New Forest, or the 
Forest of Dean, or Epping Forest, and 
the witch of the story the ordinary kid- 
napping gipsy of fiction. That surely is 
trodden und to the novel-reader: a 
stolen child grows to be a woodland beauty, 
and escapes, meets the hero, passes through 
a series of complications, and cuminally 
marries him and is happy ever after. We 
think at once of Cinderella, of Perdita, of 
the beggar’s daughter, of Beauty, and the 
heroines of Perrault. Stated thus, the theme 
is that of innumerable fairy tales. But— 
and here is the flaw—the fairy tale, move 
through what adventures it may, should be 
simple, direct, elemental, as being written 
for children: or primitives. Our author’s 
hero, the Black Squire, before meeting 
Birdalone, was already in love with a 
woman who is wisdom and goodness in- 
carnate— “a tall, slim woman with the 
grace of the willow-bough in the wind; 
with dark ——_ hair and grey hawk- 
eyes ; her skin privet-white, with but little 
red in her cheeks.” Now, you cannot play 
fast and loose with the well - established 
conventions of childhood. By the rules of 
the game Atra should have been a false 
witch, wrinkled and ugly and vicious; and 
the Black Squire ought to have been under 
a stern father’s compulsion to marry her. 
Not by any means that we assert Arthur’s 
change to have been impossible; but to 
bring it about, the author must be modern 
and psychological. Mr. Morris did not 
think himself the one and could not be the 
other, and hence this abortion—a three- 
volume novel in the environment of a fairy 
tale. We cannot think he would have 
failed so if he had been content to draw on 
his youthful memories of Walthamstow and 





Epping Forest, and, without trying to 
imitate old legend and fable, had pictured 
nature and life as he knew them.. 

Moreover, what we say of the essence 
of the story applies equally well to 
the language. It is our firm belief that 
his love of archaisms was, consciously 
or pot, a “- a meg He “ - 
at home in the lan , and proba 
could not have ken it with the eax for 
instance, with which Lord Tennyson spoke 
the dialect of “The Northern Farmer.” 
The ang is that Mr. Morris is never at his 
very best except when he forgets all about 
the jargon. Take, for example, the following 
brief description of the phantom ship sent 
forth by the witches; it is the high-water 
poner of the prose in which he most ex- 
celled : 


“So we sat us down, but huge shrieking 
laughter rose up unblended from the keel of 
the evil thing, and then they let her go down 
the wind, and she went her way with flashing of 
arms, and streaming of banners and pennons, 
and blowing of horns, and the sun was setting 
over the wide water.” 


Not one obsolete word, and yet how 
strong and vivid the picture! We shall 
instance a passage of another kind, if only 
for the pleasure of transcribing the exquisite 
couplet with which it ends : 


‘*T have seen once and again, on the wall of 
the Minorites’ Church at Greenford, a fair picture 
of the Blessed, and they walking in the meads 
of Paradise, clad in like raiment men and 
women ; their heads flower-crowned, their feet 
naked in the harmless blossomed grass; hand 
in hand they walk, with all wrath passed for 
ever, all desire changed into loving-kindness, 
all the anguish of forgiveness forgotten. And 
underneath the picture it is writ : 


‘ Bitter winter, burning summer, never more 
shall waste and wear ; 
Blossom of the rose undying brings undying 
springtide there.” 


It is a bitter reflection that he who could | P 


write such English devoted himself to pro- 
ducing a harsh, ugly jargon, with archaisms 
lying in it like paving-stones flung by some 
mischievous boy into a field of clover. We 
cannot help adding to these extracts a third, 
the charm of the Sending Boat. It is but 
a simple verse in simple words, and yet only 
a true poet could have given it the pleasant 
unanalysable spell-like beauty, the like of 
which is scarce to be. found save it be in 
Scott’s ‘“‘ Thrice to the Holly Brake,” or the 
more exquisite line in Vivian and Merlin : 


‘the charm 
Of woven paces and of waving hands.” 


This is the spell that moves the Sending 
Boat : 


“ The red raven-wine now 
Hast thou drunk, stern and bow; 
Then wake and awake, 
And the wonted way take ! 
The way of the Wender forth over the flood, 
For the will of the Sender is blent with the 
blood.” 


These purple patches, alas! are too in- 
frequent. hen Mr. Morris began this 


story, the flush of inception appears to have 
carried him over the difficulties. He gets 
an old-world charm into the narrative. It 
seems to transport the reader away to some 





quiet en of the early centuries, where 
hushed is every sound but the bee’s hum, 
the ripple of water, the breathing of a 
ig: wind, the song of wild birds. The 
t few chapters are like the opening of a 
poet’s dream, and the unfamiliar words are 
so age wey Say we notice them only 
to regret that they have fallen into disuse. 
But soon the enthusiasm wanes. He begi 
to choose his vocables no longer for their 
beauty and expressiveness, but only for 
their age. The style passes into mannerism, 
and the more his ardour pales the more 
freely does he sprinkle his ‘“ belikes” and 
“ herseemeds,”’ his ‘‘ wottest,” and “ hight” 
and ‘‘dight,”’ as the old historical romancer 
used his “ zounds” and ‘‘Gramercy for thy 
kindness, gentle squire,” and “ By’r Lady, 
noble host”; and the most sympathetic 
reader sees it is no true revival of the old, 
but only a stucco imitation. He is amused, 
not angry, when the writer slips 
in a commonplace locution of the day, 
such as that Birdalone was a “ Past master 
of the bow,” or that the witch who ruled 
the isle of Increase Unsought was “‘ a proud, 


stupid lump of flesh.” Such phrases are: 


plentiful, and are appropriate language for 
the three-decker, which in essence this is. 
But fancy their effect in the prose of 


Malory ! 

And if the whole truth must be told, Mr. 
William Morris is not here, and never was, 
a supreme artist, else the faults we have 
dwelt upon had been impossible. He had 
many artistic impulses, instincts, and gifts, 
so that he is able to produce — whole 
chapters indeed, of captivating and exquisite 
beauty. But this does not in itself con- 
stitute greatness. A work of art must be 
not only beautiful in its several parts, but 
these must join and fit in so as to make a 
beautiful and harmonious whole. To gather 
stones and wood and mortar together, to 
carve little images, and stain glass with 
ictures is not to build a cath , and it is 
the builder’s power that most is lacking 
here. The reader is forced to conclude 
either that the author did not take sufficient 
trouble with his work or that his brain was 
lacking in architectural power ; that he could 
not, as a great artist must, form his scheme 
or design and resolutely carry it out. There 
is a certain austerity, an almost frigid 
orderliness in work of the highest stamp. 
Mr. Morris had none of it. We learn from 
internal evidence that he began with some 
vague allegorical intention, but it seems to 
have evaporated as he proceeded; had this 
result been due to a triumph of narrative 
instinct it would have been gladly forgiven. 
Unfortunately the story is a hag most 
slovenly in construction. If Mr. Morris did 
not So. the witch’s motive in 
stealing Birdalone to assist in the develop- 
ment, then a t deal of elaborate hinting 
and finger-pointing is worse than wasted. 
The witch, Fike a great deal else, passes out 
of his control, and is got rid of by the 
novelist’s most hackneyed artifice. She is 
found dead. Of the bits that are exquisitely 
carven, but not fitted in, we may instance 
the Isle of Queens, where a feasting company 
were, so to speak, frozen to death at table: 


‘‘ For the boards endlong and athwart were: 
set, and thereat were sitting a many folk, and- 
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their hands were reached out to knife and to 
dish and to platter and cup; but such a hush 
there was wi’ that the song of the garden 
birds without sounded to her as loud as they 
were the voices of the children of Adam.” 


The striking and impressive idea is worked 


out at great length, and is so beautiful in ' 


itself that a greater artist would not have 
been content till he had found for it a natural 
= in his structure. Mr. Morris has not 

one this. Here, as elsewhere, his imagina- 
tion suggested a fine picture, and he let his 
imagination run riot without taking the 
trouble to blend and harmonise. In 
addition, his taste is by no means im- 
peccable; were it so, he could not endure 
the sham-antique of his own style, or his 
lapses into the colloquial. It follows that 
his choice of incident suffers from the same 
cause, but sham - classical would better 
describe it than sham-antique. 

Thus the Water of the Wondrous Isles, 
though containing much that is good to 
read, much that tastes cool and refreshing 
in these hurried days, lacks the perfection 
of taste, the completeness of design, the 
artistic austerity needed for work of the 
highest rank. 


THE MYSTERY OF SLEEP. 


Sleep: Its Tne, Se Hygiene, 
and Psychology. m the Russian of 
Marie de Manacéine. (Walter Scott.) 


In adding this volume to their “ Contem- 

rary Science Series,” the publishers would 
ave done well to preface it with a few 
words of explanation as to the personality 
of the author, and the date and other cir- 
cumstances of the publication of the original 
work of which this is a translation. One 
is never quite at one’s ease in discussing 
matters with an entire stranger, and such, 
to the great majority of English readers, 
Marie de Menacéine must be. The absence 
of the author’s credentials is, however, the 
less important in this instance that the work 
is mainly concerned with the labours of 
many contemporary investigators—Euro 
and American—in the field of physiology, 
and even a mixed collection of facts and 
‘speculations brought up to date has its 
value, ge the most surprising fact in 
‘connexion with sleep is that despite the 
amount of scientific attention given to it, 
there is still no certainty as to its causes or 
the extent to which it invades the brain and 
nervous system. There is nothing more 
puzzling than that faculty by 
many people (from 50 to 60 per cent. 
apparently) of being able to wake at a 
specified hour provided they have, so to 
speak, made a bargain with themselves to 
do so. It is over this unquestionable fact 
that the purely mechanical’ theories of sleep 
come to grief, since it seems to denote the 
existence within ourselves of some intelligent 
monitor who is not necessarily overcome by 
fatigue or disabled by an accuniulation of 
poisonous ingredients in the blood. The 
degree of intensity to which our attention 
may be maintained during sleep is shown 
by the following case : 

“On going to bed a man recalled that he 


the hour of night. 





must rise the next day at eight, at the same 
time forgetting that his clock was half an hour 
fast. In the middle of the night he awoke, 
and, on looking at his clock, remembered that 
it was half an hour fast, and that consequently 
he must wake not when the clock struck eight, 
but half an hour later. He then fell into a 
sound slumber until he felt himself disturbed 
by some unknown cause. He started up with 
the dread that he had awakened too late, but, 
looking at bis clock, he saw that it pointed 
exactly to half-past eight. Thus, in spite of 
deep sleep, the sleeper’s attention not. only 
followed the cours; of time, but even corrected 
the error of the clock, the man sleeping loudly 
while the clock struck eight and awaking when 
the hand silently pointed to the half hour.” 


Apparently it is not by watching the 

that our internal monitor judges of 
If we might hazard 
a guess on the subject, it would be that the 
consumption of tissue in the body apprises 
the watchful part of the brain of the lapse 
of time, as the waking man is pir For of 
it by the falling sand in an hour glass. 
The striking of a clock would, therefore, 
have nothing to do with the subject’s 
awakening. 

Good reason exists for believing that, 
however stimulated, the mechanism of sleep 
consists in the withdrawal of blood from 
the brain. The more complete this with- 
drawal, the sounder thesleep; while dream- 
ing appears to be due to a partial circulation 
of the blood through the various brain 
centres. Even in the soundest sleep, how- 
ever, a person is within reach of the 
sensations of hearing, touch, smell, and 
even sight, although Ke may not be fully 
conscious of them, and may not awake when 
they are applied; but his brain in such 
cases, pale before, flushes and swells with 
the increased flow of blood, as has been 
observed in cases where accident has removed 
a portion of the skull. It has also been 
found that during dreams the brain will 
sometimes rise above the edges of the 
wound to an even greater extent than during 
the waking state. Many apparently intelli- 
gent acts can be performed in the sleeping 
state : 

‘A sleeping person changes his position 
whenever it becomes uncomfortab'e, and with- 


cl 


out waking takes an easier position. ... 
Soldiers have been known to sl on horse- 
back during a night march. antry often 


fall asleep during forced marches, walking 
at a regulated pace and holding their : ee 
without waking. The frequency of ing 
during sleep is a familiar fact, and various 
observers have pointed out that some persons 
will answer questions and obey commands 
during sleep.” 
In view of these and similar facts, the 
author concludes that “not only are the 
sensory nerves awake and active during 
sleep, but also the brain centres corresponding 
to rom nerves.” This seems a Tittle 1 hasty 
Common experience tells us that the senses 
are certainly not as active in the sleeping 
as in the waking state; they are more or 
less deadened, and more or less slow in 
nding to a stimulus. The safest 
definition to give of sleep is that it is “an 
arrest of consciousness.”” Many complicated 
physical and mental processes, as the author 
shows, can be carried on in sleep. We do 
not awake until they come within the 








sphere of consciousness. What, then, is 
“consciousness” ? This is the great 
problem of psychology, upon which this 
volume throws no light. e most lumin- 
ous remark on the subject has been made 
by Taine, who compares the human mind 
to a darkened stage, with consciousness as 
a focus of light thrown upon the centre of 
it; much goes on in the dark, but onl 

of such action as comes within the circle 
of light are we conscious. It seems prob- 
able that consciousness is a function of the 
frontal lobes of the brain, where the co- 
ordination of sensory and motor impressions 
is believed to be carried on. So essential 
is sleep to the working of both mind and 
body that to be deprived of it is even more 
uickly fatal than to be deprived of ‘food. 
th China deprivation of sleep is not only a 
form of torture, but a method of capital 
unishment. In some experiments as to 
the effects of sleeplessness, here recorded, 
it was found that there was danger to life 
at the end of ninety hours, though, of 
course, the power of endurance differs 
greatly in individuals. On the other hand, 
the author asserts that excess of sleep is 
also injurious, tending to a weakening of 
consciousness and of “character.” The 
tendency to ‘‘half-awakening,” instead “of 
being thoroughly aroused to consciousness 
at once, is likewise pronounced to be bad. 
It denotes some sluggishness of the brain 
and ought to be combated. 

In certain of her views the author flies 
in the face of conventional beliefs. No 
idea is more prevalent among parents than 
that it is well for children to accustom them- 
selves to fixed hours for going to bed and 
rising : 

‘My observations of children,” she writes, 
‘have shown me that those who through child- 
hood are as to poe a regular hours 
in going to sleep and in getting up are more 

ae to fall inte the hat owelbaine state on 
shee roused at an unusual hour than others 
not accustomed to such absolute regularity. 
In my dealings with the young I have found 
it useful to change the hour of their going to 
sleep and getting up at different seasons of the 
year, making them get up much earlier in 
spring and summer than in autumn and winter. ’ 


People who object to early rising will be 
grateful to Marie de Manacéine: for what 
she has to say on the subject: “Those. 
persons who get up very early in the 
autumn and winter never look and 
cheerful, but, on the contrary, sour and 
fatigued.” The rule she lays down is, that 
it is best to get up as soon as the morning 
is bright, but not before, light having an 
important effect upon the mental condition 
in which we begin the day. 

Dreaming naturally receives a consider- 
able share of the author’s attention, and the 


. | general purport of the numerous facts and 


observations collected under this head is to 
confirm the existing theory that dreams 
result from a partial stimulation of the 
various brain centres, both sensory and 
motor. ‘The stimulation may come either 
from outside, through one of the channels 
of sense, or from some internal and auto- 
matic action of the brain. Dreams, in 
short, are the product of the same pro- 
cesses which produce hallucinations and, 
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even insanity, the difference in the latter 
case being that the co-ordinating faculty 
which enables the patient to control his 
present sensations by past experiences is 
weakened or non-existent. It is this faculty 
which enables us to reassure ourselves that 
what we have seen or felt in sleeping is 
“only a dream.” The madman, on the 
other hand, lives in a world of his own. 
To him all his morbid sensations are real; 
he has no power of discriminating between 
the actual and the imaginary. Dreams 
have their chief origin in those regions of 
the brain which are not active during the 
waking state. In the human —s ere- 
fore, they are mainly visual and auditory, 
with associated sensations of touch—dreams 
depending upon smell and taste being com- 
paratively rare. It is probable, however, 
that in a dog, whose olfactory nerves are 
more highly developed and more active 
than ours, dreams are ely concerned 
with the sense of smell. The dreams of 
musicians are mostly auditory. Into the 
dreams of persons born blind and deaf, 
sight and hearing do not enter, but those 
faculties, if lost only in youth, are capable 
of being revived in dreaming, as the man 
who has lost a leg sometimes suffers from 
corns in the missing toes. 

Some of the facts here recorded—and the 
book is, at least, a valuable collection of facts 
—have an important bearing upon the psy- 
chological problem of memory. A recent 
writer has attempted to show that there is a 
special centre for memory in the brain. Buta 
great deal of evidence goes to show that the 
older idea is the truer one, namely, that 
memory is a faint stimulation of the same 
group of nerve-cells as those originally con- 
cerned in a real sensation. For instance, 
it is enough to think of a movement in 
order to induce a twitching in the corre- 
sponding muscular group; and cold water 
strikes colder if we have just immediately 
previous been thinking of heat, and less 
cold if beforehand we have revived in the 
mind impressions of cold. 


A CAROLINE COURTIER. 


Life and Letters of Mr. Endymion Porter. By 
Dorothea Townshend. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 


ExpyMion Porter is probably best known 
by the memorials of him in Herrick’s verse, 
and by the magnificent Vandyke preserved 
at Madrid. A poet and the friend of poets, 
an enthusiastic devotee of art, he stands out 
even more conspicuously among the mob of 
Caroline courtiers by the dignities and 
detencies of his life. The deeper problems 
of the day, perhaps, stirred him little. 
Rightly or wrongly, he was content, without 
much questioning, to take the side of his 
king, and like F d, and like Godolphin, 
to illustrate a mistaken cause. Mrs. Town- 
shend’s memoir, now before us, is throughout 
a careful and a pleasant bit of work; but 
she has enriched it with a real treasure- 
trove by printing for the first time a number 
of letters from Porter to his wife Olivia. 
Mistress Olivia Porter was daughter of Sir 





John Boteler, and niece of Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham. The marriage took place 
about 1620, and, as Porter was attached to 
Buckingham’s suite, he was obliged to leave 
his young wife much alone, while he followed 
the perpetual progresses of James, or accom- 
panied his patron and Prince Charles in their 
would-be romantic expedition to Spain. It 
is to this period that the mw | of the 
letters discovered by Mrs. Townshend belong. 
They are the letters of an ardent lover, 
genuinely grieved in absence, uinel 


— at the hard fate which held him 


from home and mistress. ‘ Dear Heart,” 
he writes— 
“Dear Heart “‘ . . . whenever I go to sleep 


I send my soul to watch with thee, and-what- 
soever waking I can see with mine eyes, I ‘look 


on it through thee; for if it be a beauty it is: 


none to me, my thoughts do so prefer thine, 

that I see nothing but thy goodness and love, 

which makes me happier in thee than the world 

- by all the rest of the pleasures it can 
‘0 = 


And again: 
“Know that I live like a dying man, and 
as one that cannot live long without you. My 


eyes w Ww in looking upon anything, 
4 wuniies that vest they take in the oon 
and sight of thine; nor can I take pleasure in 
sports, for there is none that seems not a 
monster to my understanding where my Olive 
is wanting.” 

There is the lover’s exaggeration in this 
and the poet’s, but the sentiment rings true, 
nevertheless. That Endymion’s “ sweet 
Olive” returned his affection we may 
suppose: one of D’Avenant’s prettiest love- 
_ is cast in the form of a lyric dialogue 

etween the pair. But she was a young 
wife, alone in a country house, and her 
husband followed a court of ill-repute. 
Moreover, she had a quick, proud temper, as 
her portrait, with its firm chin and the 
suspicion of a scowl, may show. One need 
not, then, be surprised that her love was soon 
ready to feel itself slighted. Even during 
the courtship she had tried her wooer’s 
patience. ‘I make no doubt,” he wrote— 


‘*I make no doubt that your careless dis- 
position will not let you perish with any want 
of my lines, for I think that my presence affords 
you no more joy than my love obliges you to, 
nor my absence no more sorrow than you not 
caring whether you ever see me again, however 
you profess otherwise ; and this I gather by the 
salutation I had in the Park from you when I 
was last there.” 


And now he is soon on his defence: 


‘Thy care in sending to me shows me how 
truly thou lovest me, and thy fear of my 
inconstanc — no want of affection, but of 
faith, which, if any good works of mine may 
strengthen, I will come on my knees to see 
thee, and put out my eyes, rather than look 
with an unchaste desire upon any creature 
whilst I breathe.” 


Particularly obnoxious to Olivia are the 
three pretty Miss Crofts of Saxham, and to 
Saxham Endymion must promise not to go. 
Then some traveller brings back a silly Bit 
of gossip from Spain. 


** Since my coming to Spain, I have received 
four letters from you, and the two first with so 
much kindness in them, as I thought my love 





rewarded; but the two last are so fall of 
mistrusts and falsehoods, that I rather fear you 
have changed your affection than that you have 
any sure grounds for what you accuse me 
of in them, for as I hope for mercy at God’s 
hands I neither kist nor touched any woman 
since I left you; and for the innkeeper’s 
daughter at Boul , I was so far from kissing 
her, that as I hope to be saved I cannot 
remember that I saw any such woman.” 


Endymion is a gentle lover, and, let us 
trust, conscious of innocence ; but his temper 


Y|is not proof against constant railing. He 


tries chaff: “For your icion of my 
having any other creature here, I know 
_— writ that bit to make up the letter”; 
ut it is useless. Moreover, he has to 
caution his wife about some indiscreet 
behaviour of her own, and bid her “ re- 
mber what it is to be gqod.” So presently 
his: letters show symptoms of growing 
irritation, and at last he breaks out : 


“‘Idid not think to have received such a 
swaggering letter from you, but I see you can 
do anything now, for time hath worn out the 
kindest part of your love, which I did hope 
would have lasted longer.” 


How did the little drama work itself 
out? We cannot say, for here, unfortu- 
nately, the letters cease. But probably the 
troubles blew over, for in the reign of 
Charles progresses went out of fashion, and 
Endymion was able to spend more time at 
home with wife and children. For some 
years he led a pleasant life, much in the 
—— of poets and painters. Herrick 
celebrates his hospitable dwelling. 


‘** When to | porch I come and ravished see 
The state of poets there attending thee, 
Those bards and I all in a chorus sing 
We are thy prophets, Porter, thou our King.” 


But with the Oivil War sterner days 
began. Porter's second son, Charles, a lad 
of promise, fell at Newburn in the first 
engagement with the Scots. An even more 
tragic fate awaited his daughter Marie. 
She was with the Queen oh Bestia in 
1643 when the Parliament ships bombarded 
the house where the royal party lay. Here 
is a contemporary narrative : 


‘“‘ Aluises scho gettis up out of her naiked 
bed, in her night walycot, bair feet and bair 
leg, with her maids of honour (whairof one 
throu plain fier went strait , being ane 
nobleman’s dochter) she gettis saiflie out of the 
hous while the schipps bring down the roof of 
her lodging.” 


It seems likely that this maid of honour 
who went distraught—not really a noble- 
man’s daughter—was poor Marie Porter, 
for her burial in York Minster is recorded 
afew days later. Endymion’s eldest son, 
George Porter, would be little credit to any 
man. He passed for “the best company 
and worst fmm that ever served the King ”; 
and at the rout of Lamport Goring met 
him flying from the field. He tickled the 
humour, however, of Charles II., and waxed 
fat at the court of that merry monarch. 
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TRAVEL BOOKS.* 


In a survey of recent works of travel, let us 
start, as near home as possible, and accom- 
pany Dr. Hans Gadow and his wife on their 
tour in Northern Spain. Mr. Gadow has all 
the equipment of a really desirable the Roya 
companion. As befits a Fellow of the Ro 
Society, he is a trained and accurate observer. 
He is a botanist and a naturalist, a philo- 
logist and an a with a taste for 
ethnology, and is a well-read man to boot. 
Moreover, he has thoroughly explored the 
North-western Provinces of Spain, from 
Bilbao, say, to Corunna, with the result 
that he gives his reader good brass- 
headed facts, and not the somewhat callow 
impressions of the tourist to which 
we are frequently trea’ For, though the 
district of which he treats lies at our doors, it 
is to most English travellers an unknown 
territory off its beaten path. The discom- 
forts of travelling in Spain probably account 
for this. The Spanish inns are notoriously 
unsophisticated, to put it mildly, and the 
means of locomotion is more primitive than 
luxurious. However, Mr. ow was intent 
on leaving the beaten path and was pre- 
a His wife seems to be a 
y of an equally enterprising disposition. 
Hence they disencumbered themselves of all 
superfluous impedimenta and traversed the 
heart of the interior, which seems to be in 
much the same stage of civilisation and 
culture to-day as it was when that ingenious 
gentleman Don Quixote of La Mancha set 
out upon his travels. But if romantic and 
beautiful scenery, the intimate acquaint- 
ance with a sturdy and simple peasantry, 
and the discovery of architectural and anti- 
quarian prizes can compensate for the dis- 
comforts of the Middle Ages, they certainly 
had their reward. It was very rarely that 
Mr. Gadow explored any remote little hill 
village without lighting on some relics 
which recalled some episode or some phase 
in the past history of Spain. It is to 
be regretted that the author did not 
spare a little more space to the history 
and ethnology of the Basque provinces, as 
the scattered references he makes to the 
unique nationality of their inhabitants are 
most interesting. The chapters on the flora 
and fauna of Northern Spain are more of 
scientific than of general interest, and that 
on the history of Spain is just a little bald ; 
but they give the proper finish to a 
most comprehensive and practical volume. 
The antithesis of Mr. Gadow’s work is 
a little volume which to a large extent 
deals with the same subject—ZJiylls of 
Spain: Varnished Pictures of Travel in 
the Peninsula (Elkin Mathews), by Mr. 


*In Northern Spain. By 
(A. & C. Black.) 

Idylis of Spain. 
Mathews.) 


In Joyful Russia. By John A. Logan, Jr. 
(C. A. Pearson & Co. 


Three Years in Western’ China. By J. Hosie, 
F.R.G.8. (Philip & Son.) 

The Gist of Japan. By W. Peery. (Oliph 
Anderson & Ferrier. = 

Journal of a Tour through the United States. 


, co) Howard of Glossop. (Sampson Low 





By Dr. Hans Gadow. 


By R. Thirlmere. (Eikin 


Thirlmere. An oil-painting is varnished 
and so, for all we know, is a chromo-litho- 
graph. We can therefore leave Mr. Thirl- 
mere’s varnish—which seems, by the way, 
to be first cousin to veneer—out of the 
question, and come to the pictures. They 
strike the unprejudiced observer as rather 
sloppy samples of the art of decorating and 
colouring in words. In one or two instances 
the author is moderately happy in his 
descriptions of scenery, but for the main 
there is too little of the picture and too 
much of Mr. Thirlmere in the book. We 
are always being told of his gastronomic 
sufferings, of what he thought as he lay 
basking on his back in the sun; and precious 
Pe stuff it was too. 

From Spain to Russia is a far cry; 
but Mr. John A. Logan, junior, invites 
us to accompany him thither. As the 
realm of the Tsar has usually been painted 
in the most sombre of colours, it is rather 
refreshing to find an author who gives us a 
brigher picture. And if they be not gaudy, 
Mr. Logan’s sketches are certainly bright. 
Our author went to Moscow to attend the 
coronation of the Tsar, was civilly entreated 
by every one he met, interviewed the in- 
evitable Li Hung Chang, and altogether 
enjoyed a very festive time. He saw Russia 
in holiday garb, and it is only to be expected 
that his impressions should be rose-coloured. 
Indeed, he betrays an overwhelming in- 
clination to gush, notably when talking of 
the Imperial family. His tour to Finland 
furnishes pleasant reading, though it is 
difficult not to be haunted with an idea that 
his fulsome descriptions of a happy an 
contented peasantry, under the best of 
possible governments, are the outcome o 
superficial observation and hasty generalisa- 
tion. On the whole, however, the author’s 
account of his tour is pleasant reading, for 
his style is light po his intentions are 
amiable. \/ 

Having once > got into our stride, we shall 
have no difficulty in skipping across from 
St. Petersburg to Western China—there is 
the new Trans-Siberian railway to help us 
on —where Mr. Hosie, F.R.G.S., of the 
Consular Service, is waiting to conduct us 
over the scene of his labours. It is difficult 
to — too highly of the value of his work 
on Three Years in Western China (Philip & 
Son). It is one of those books which help 
to open up fresh fields for British commerce 
and British enterprise. Mr. Hosie, in his 
official rr ang beg Her Majesty’s consul at 
Chung-king, had exceptional facilities 
for obtaining information, and has made 
three expeditions to the inland provinces 
of Western China to test its trustworthi- 
ness. And wherever he has gone, what- 
ever he has seen, one main idea, the 
furtherance of our commercial interests, has 
always been in his mind. When his junk 
is swept down some dangerous rapid of the 
upper Yang-tsze, the thought of the navi- 

ability of the river to a new centre at 
-chang is, one feels, uppermost in his 
thoughts. He has a keen appreciation for 
beautiful scenery, but he conscientiously 
endeavours to concentrate all his powers of 
observation on the local conditions of seri- 
culture. He admires the glowing colours 





of the poppy-fields, but his thoughts are 


with the opium trade. It is the strenuous 
work and stern sense of duty of such men 
as Mr. Hosie which have given to our 
country her commercial supremacy. He 
was therefore certain! veh - advised to 
rescue his work from Sue files of Blue- 
books, and to publish it in a pleasantly 
written narrative form. The second edition 
of this work has been enlarged and brought 
up to date. Several new chapters have been 

ded. Of these, the few pages he devotes 
to the ‘‘ insect white wax” give a fascinating 
account of quaint industry, which reads more 
like a fairy story than anything else; while 
his chapter on the non-Chinese races of 
Western China—peoples which, it appears, 
are hastening tow extinction—together 
with his excursus on, 4 qeseary, of, the 
Phé language, is probably a mine of unique 
value to the ctemalegiok and philolo ; . 
But for all its scientific interest, the is 
written in a bright and cheery style, and 
contains purple patches of descriptive 
ws and of personal adventure which 
help the general reader over the more arid 
regions of purely commercial or scientific 
interest. ise 

Being in China, it is only in the eternal 
fitness of things that our glance should 
turn towards the Celestial’s younger rival, 
the gentle Japanese. In The Gist of Japan, 
Mr. Peery, of the American Mission, is only 
too anxious to act as ourcicerone. Mr. Peery, 
of course, gives us his ‘‘ gist” from one point 
of view only—that of the American mis- 
sionary. This is not the place to discuss 
the ethics of proselytising missionary work 
am: a cultured and civilised people; it 
is cient to say that the reverend gentle- 
man’s sneer at the Japanese mytholo 
seems, all things considered, to be distinctly 
out of place. The American mission is, 
it appears, not making any very great 
headway, and Mr. Peery’s views ona people, 
which, after a few decades of Western 
influence, has won its way into the 
front rank of civilised nations, may be 
coloured by that fact. Apart from the 
odium theologicum which seems to pervade 
this work, it is a comprehensive and lucid 
account of the chief natural features and 
national characteristics of Japan. ; 

After a short stay with Mr. ore it is 
refreshing to meet with such a bright, en- 
thusiastic, and lively travelling companion 
as Lady Howard of Glossop is in her 
Journal of a Tour through the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico (Sampson Low). Lady 
Howard travelled through some of the 
sublimest scenery the world has to show, and 
she enjoyed it thoroughly. . She falls into 
raptures over the stupendous scenery of 
Niagara, becomes positively ecstatic over the 
beauties of the Yo Semité Valley, and can 
hardly find words to express her admiration 
for Florida. Indeed, it would be interesting 
to reckon on how many occasions during her 
tour Lady Howard chanced upon the most 
beautiful scenery she “ever saw.” But her 
enthusiasm and her genuine delight in the 
beauties of nature is never allowed to run to 
seed in gush; her descriptions are so pic- 
turesque and convincing that you . are 
constrained to agree. with her. A word 


/ 


of commendation, too, must be given to 





the book’s numerous illustrations. 
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BOYS’ BOOKS.* 
How Tuey Srrixe a ConremMporRARY. 
Cicero House: Oct. 25, 1897. 


Dear Mr. Eprror,— 

It was ripping of you to send me all those 
books, and cut football practice to read 
them, and said I had a sore heel so as not 
to be run in for Tuesday’s run. I had not 
time to read them all in the time, but I had 
Hunted through Fiji underneath the desk 
at _. the first evening I got them. It’s 
jolly. It begins with convicts in the 
Antipodes that are flogging a black boy, 
and Hawkins comes out and stops them. 
‘“** Liar!’ he foamed, ‘I saw you,’ and he 
drove his fist full into the convict’s face.” 
The convicts run away on ship and collar 
Hawkins, Jerry, and some more chaps. 
Adams swore a broad oath. I didn’t get 
any further, but I looked ahead. They 


went to Fiji and there were cannibals, and | 4 


they got through a passage under the river. 

The Rover's Quest is ‘all right, and Sam 
Port is a good sort, but he does not know 
the difference between “diseased” and 
‘deceased.” Noel went out fishing in a 
boat and was caught in a storm, and he;was 
taken on board a ship that was bound for 
Melbourne. The mate was a cruel chap, 
and roared alwaye, and said ‘ blue blazes.’» 








*Lords of the World. By} the Rev. Alfred 
Church. (Blackie & Son.) 


With Moore ‘at Corunna. 
(Blackie & Son.) 


A March on London, By G. A. Henty. (Blackie 
& Son.) 


King Olaf’s Kinsman. 
(Blackie & Son.) 


A Stout English Bowman. By Edgar Pickering. 
(Blackie & Son.) 


Paris at Bay. By Herbert Hayens. (Blackie 
& Son.) 


Just Forty Winks. 
(Blackie & Son.) 


‘ dventures in Toyland, By Edith King Hall. 
(Blackie & Son.) 


unted through Fiji. 
(W. & R. Chambers.) 


The Rover's Quest. 
(W. & R. Chambers.) 


The Boys of Huntingley. By K. M. Eady and 
R. Eady. (Andrew Melrose.) 


By J. Macdonald 


By G. A: Henty. 


By C. W. Whistler. 


By Hamish Hendry. 


By Reginald Horsley. 


By Hugh 8t. Leger. 


In the Swing of the Sea. 
Oxley. (J. Nisbet & Co.) 


Half-Text History. By Ascott R. Hope. (A. & 
C. Biack.) 


Bushy. By Cynthia M. Westover. (Chapman 
& Hall.) 

Afloat with Nelson. By Charles H. Eden. 
(Macqueen. ) 

In Lincoln Green. By E. Gilliat. (Seeley & 
Co.) 


The Camp of Refuge. By G. Laurence Gomme. 
(A. Constable & Co.) 


Stovies for Children. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
(Gar "ne, Darton & Co.) 





There was a mutiny, and the ship was 
wrecked, and the survivors got on a desert 
island, and were taken off by the brig 
Rover, that was looking for some captive 
ladies. It gets fine after that, only there is 
some kissing at the end which is rot. Afloat 
with Nelson is about two boys who go and 
fight under Nelson. They are midshipmen. 
The battle of Trafalgar is — here 
is a beastly traitor called Croucher, who is 
their enemy, and he gets shot in the cross- 
trees when he was shooting at Nelson. You 
will not mind me saying beastly, because 
you said I was to write what I thought. 
I think stories about schools are generally 
rather rot. Fenwick, in The Boys of 
Huntingley, is a sap, and thinks it is bad 
form to use a crib—isn’t that rot? Chisholm 
isn’t half a bad sort, but he bets on horses, 
Fenwick goes to look for a ghost and falls 
into the river, and Chisholm saves him, and 
they are friends again because they had 
uarrelled. There is a story about Robin 
Hood that is called Lincoln Green. There 
is a jolly fight with quarterstaff at the 
beginning, and Robin Hood comes to see 
the bishop, and then he says “‘Pax Vobiscum” 
and rescues some women. There is Little 
John and Maid Marian and lots more, 
but I cannot tell you any more because 
IT had to go and fag. I have not read 
much of Lords of the World, but it looks 
all about the ancient Greeks and Romans, 
and how the Romans destroyed Carthage 
and Corinth; and there are notes that 
tell you how much a talent was in 
English money, just like the Latin Primer. 

I wish chaps could get into the army now 
like Terence got into the army in With 
Moore at Corunna, instead of having to pass 
a beastly exam. Terence got a colonel and 
a doctor to sign their names, and then he 
went off to the Peninsula, and did a lot of 
fighting with Sir John Moore, who was 
killed, and not a drum was heard, not a 
funeral note. This looks like a book, 
and there are no girls in it for what I can 
see. I was not very keen on Half-Text 
History, from the look of it, because the 
first few sentences are just what my form 
master would say. But I daresay some 
people would like it. I don’t like masters 
when they try to get at you. If I was a 
master I could get at the fellows so easy. 
I have not read much of Zhe Camp of Refuge 
yet, but I lent it to Jimmy Almond, who is 
an awful young sap, and he says it is all 
about Hereward the Wake, and there is 
an introduction that tells you all about who 
Hereward was and dates and things. My 
house tutor saw it, and said he would like 
to see it. I shall let him, because he is not 
a bad sort, except about verses. 

A March on London is about Wat Tyler 
and how he got up a rebellion. Tyler is 
stabbed by the Lord Mayor, and the king 
says: ‘‘ Wat the Tyler was a traitor. I am 
your king, and I will be your captain and 
guide.” Really the king said, ‘I will be 
your leader.” There’s a lot of jolly fighting 
after that in Flanders. Paris at Bay is a 
"ween story. It begins with a lot of fightin 

etween the French and Prussians, “a 
Geoffrey Townsend has to go back to Paris 
and tell Marie Devine that her brother is 
killed. Then there is a lot more fighting in 





Paris. There are some good pictures too. 
King Olaf’s Kinsman tells you all about the 
invasion of the Danes into England. Ki 

Olaf moored his ships to London Bridge, 
‘and the men began owing. and pulled tne 
bridge down with all the Danes on it and 
‘killed them. A Stout English Bowman is 
written by the last of the Godwiths ; he gets 
taken prisoner by Lord Farnham, and he 
and Sir Bevis le Blonde are tied on horses, 
but they leap a wide stream and escape. 
That is as far as I got, but there are robbers 
and a tournament, and they go to France and 
have a fight with wolves. In the Swing of the 
Sea is about whalers and missionaries. Ralph 
goes to sea, and he nearly falls down when 
he climbs to the maintop, and has to go 
up through the lubber’s hole; but he sticks 
to it, and does it properly next time. He 
meets a lot of heathens, and when he comes 
back he means to be a missionary and con- 
vert them. Some of the books you sent me 
are for girls, and I have not read much» f 
them. Bushy is about a little girl who 
lived in America and had adventures with 
snakes and Indians. Stories for Children is 
for kids; they are about the Lord’s Prayer. 
So is Adventures in Toyland, and it has some 
nice coloured pictures. I hope I have said 
what you want to know about the books.— 
Yours truly, SKIPPER MINOR. 


WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. 


Private Papers of William Wilberforce. Col- 
lected and Edited, with a Preface, by 
A. M. Wilberforce. With Portraits. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.) 


Tuts is a somewhat miscellaneous collection 
of letters from and to a very remarkable 
man. On the main achievement of Wilber- 
force’s. life, the suppression of Ty * oa 
slave-trading, they throw no fresh light— 
though it is notable to find that the last 
letter in the book, written in 1832, the year 
of his death, is concerned with this life-long 
interest. A Iarge part of the book, and per- 
haps the most characteristic part, consists of 
‘“* Home Letters,” chiefly addressed to his son 
Samuel, afterwards the Bishop. They are full 
of that sincere yet almost demonstrative piety 
which existed in Wilberforce along with 
qualities more generally popular; and the 
union explains how one who carried 
Puritanism to the point of disapproving of 
ordinary theatre-going and dances was, 
nevertheless, the close friend of Pitt and 
Dundas—neither of them precisians. Saints 
are not, as a rule, good company, and that 
Wilberforce would seem to have been. Per- 
haps the best of these letters is one in 
which he urges his son at Oxford to keep 
down his standard of living for the sake of 
the many sons of poor clergy who may easily 
be tempted or alten forced into extrava- 
gance. ‘Gentleness and cheerfulness, these 
are the perfect virtues—these come before 
all morality,” says Stevenson in one of his 
essays; and Wilberforce’s morality, uncom- 
promising as it was, was always gentle, 
cheerful, and considerate. 

The most interesting part, however, of 
the book are the letters from his con- 
temporaries. There is a long series from 
Pitt, which ought, in our opinion, to have 
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been in with brief elucidating | - 
notes ref: concisely to the events of 
which Pitt ed to write. There is 
also a lengthy h by Wilberforce of his 
friend’s character; perhaps the most signifi- 


cant thing in it is the remark that whereas 
at Eton and Oxford Fox “happened to have 
become connected with a circle of men 
eminent for talents and classical proficiency ”’ 
—or, as we should rather say, drew them 
naturally to himself—‘‘ Pitt’s associates were 
by no means men of the same degree of 
brilliancy as the former set, nor did they in 
the same d live in the circle of fashion 
and there di their own opinions.” But 
Pitt’s curious and unattractive character 
does not seem to be sketched here in any 
unmistakable lineaments. The truth about 
him would seem to be that he was a man of 
iron will who succeeded in imposing on 
the world a fancy picture of himself. Sir 
William vig os tells a story of how he and the 
two young Stanhopes were one day staying 
in Pitt’s house and, if you please, bear- 
fighting with the great man. The young 
subalterns— boys of seventeen or there- 
abouts—were trying to put the statesman 
on his back and black his face with a burnt 
cork. In the middle of the diversion a 
message came up that two of the Cabinet 
were waiting. Pitt continued the struggle 
for ten minutes or so till the blacking 
became imminent, then ordered the boys 
into their chairs and allowed the ministers 
to be shown-up, meanwhile stiffening him- 
self into an attitude of perfect rigidity. 
Lords Liverpool and Castlereagh were shown 
in, and, to young Napier’s great amazement, 
they literally pos lt like dogs, while Pitt, 
wills bis ano inthe air and his eyes on the 


ceiling, scarcely returned their salutation. ; 


Some faint suggestion of this double nature 
one finds in Wilberforce, but only the 
faintest. 


Very funny is Lord Calthorpe’s letter to’ 


Wilberforce, who had warned him against 
the rash experiment of spending a Sunday 
with the too fascinating Duchess of Gordon. 


**O how subtle are the devices of the enemy 
of our peace and how weak our natural means 
of defence,” writes this young gentleman, who 
had been — into staying over a second 
Sunday; “the shadow of delusion that for a 
moment imposed upon me was the idea of 
having some serious conversation with the 
Duchess when we were likely to be almost 
alone, and which company has hitherto given me 
but little occasion for. ...I am just awakened 
to see the extent of my folly, conceit, and wilful 
depravity by finding that we.are to have no 
ch of having my imagination gratified, as 
Sir Wm. Scott written word that he is 
coming to-morrow ; and the delight with which 
the Duchess welcomed the intelligence has 
opened my eyes to my sottishness in thinking 
her sincere in a wish that I might a 
Sunday with her. . . . She fell asleep on p ae Ni 
while I was reading to her part of Leighton’s 
commentary, and awoke with lively expressions 
of admiration at what she had not heard.” 


Sweet youth; let us hope Sir William Scott 
made better use of his opportunities. 

The turn-out of the book deserves a word 
of praise: print, paper, and binding are ex- 
cellent, and the pictures well reproduced. 


SS 





BRIEFER MENTION. 


If I Were God. By Richard Le Gallienne. 
(James Bowden. ) 

Tuis work with the unfortunate title is a 
very harmless production. It will offend 
nobody, and may please some gentle souls 
who are conscious of timid questionings 
on religious matters. It is a very small 
book, and the interest is of the slightest. 
A man and a girl are sitting upon ‘“‘a 
summit of the Kips ” (the expression is 
as vague and non-committal as the book 
itself), and there they indulge in a 
mild conversation. She has the “ early 
Christian look,” and he is a terrible fellow, 
with doubts about the beneficence of God 
and the use of suffering. But like other 
terrible fellows, a belief in the goodness of 
the Creator seems much more possible when 
His advocate is a pretty girl with red lips 
and the “early Christian look.” The 
effect upon the man of this colloquy on 
“a summit of the Alps” is that “his own 
people, the lovers of Beauty, were no longer 
quite the same for him.” And “ sometimes 
he—almost—prayed.” So he was not such 
a very terrible fellow after all. 


Baboo Jabberjee, B.A. By F. Anstey. 
(J. M. Dent & Co.) 

To readers of Punch this book will be 
familiar as the collected “Jottings and 
Tittlings” of Hurry Bungsho Jabberjee, a 
whilom contributor to that paper. At thé 
time the Jottings were appearing it was an 
open secret that Mr. Anstey was the author: 
certainly, when the moment came for turn- 
ing the baboo to humorous account, he was 
the man to do it. Mr. Jabberjee is a 
delight. His simplicity, uerading as 
knowledge of the world, as “‘ r ane ewe Be 
is managed as only Mr. Anstey could 
manage it, while his derangement of epi- 
taphs.”’ is sometimes so comic as almost to 
imperil the pre-eminence of Mrs. Malaprop 
herself. The book is to be read gently, 
we ought to say, a little at a time. fiere is 
a short extract bearing upon the eternal 
bicycle question. It is funny as it stands, 
but the humour of the work permeates each 
page—that is to say, the whole is funnier 
than the part. Mr. Jabberjee has hired 
a bicycle for his first ride : 


‘* But, on receiving the bicycle from his hands, 
I at once perceived myself under a total im- 
ibility of achieving its ascent—for no sooner 
I protruded one leg over the saddle than 
the foremost wheel averted itself, and the 
entire machine bit the dust, which afforded 
lively and infinite entertainment to my feminine 
companions. 

‘*T, however, reproached the bunniah for fur- 
nishing a worn-out, effete affair that was not in 
working order or a going concern, but he, by 
assuring me that it was all right, cajoled me 
into trying it once more. 

‘*So, divesting myself of my fur-lined over- 
coat, which I commanded a hobbardyhoy of 
the sweeper class to hold, I again mounted 
upon the saddle, while the proprietor of the 
machine sustained it in a position of rectitude, 
and then, supporting me by the superfluity of 
my pantaloons, he propelled me from the rear, 





‘| counselling me to press my feet vigorously 


upon the paddles. But it all proved as the 
labour of Sisyphus, for the seat was of sadly 









insufficient dimensions and adamantine hardi- 
hood, and whienever the bicycle-man released 
his hold, I instantaneously endured the total 
upset.” 

Mr. Partridge’s illustrations are among the 
best that we have seen from his pencil. 





Admirals All, By Henry Newbolt. (Elkin 
Mathews. ) 
Tue ranks of Mr. Mathew’s shilling poets 
are very sensibly strengthened by the addi- 
tion of Mr. Newbolt.. New poets are not 
often so vigorous and straightforward as he 
is. Mr. Newbolt’s subject is, like Mr. 
Kiplin ’s, the sea; but the two writers are 
quite distinct. Mr. Newbolt is concerned 
solely with the battles the waves have seon 
and the great warriors of those battles ; 
with Drake and Nelson, with Hawke and 
Rodney, with Duncan. and Blake. He 
brings to his task a fine enthusiasm for 
heroism, a gift of swinging metre, some 
power of using words, and the true English 
point of view. Thus, from the title-poem : 
‘« Splinters were flying above, below, 
When Nelson sailed the Sound : 
‘ Mark you, I wouldn’t be elsewhere now,’ 
Said he, ‘ for a thousand pound !’ 
The Admiral’s si bade hum fly, 
But he wick wagged his head: 
He clapped the glass to his sightless eye, 
And ‘I’m damned if I see it!’ he said.” 
And here is the last stanza of what is, we 
think, the best poom—* Drake’s Drum ” : 
‘‘Drake lies in his hammock till the great 
Armadas come, 
(Capten, art tha sleepin’ there below ?) 
Slung atween the round shot, listenin’ for the 


drum, 
An’ dreamin’ all the time o’ Plymouth Hoe? 
Call him-on the deep sea, cali him up the 
d 


und, 
Call him when ye sail to meet the foe; 
Where the old trader’s plyin’ an’ the old flag 


flyin’, 
They shall find him ware an’ wakin’, as they 
found him long ago!” 
We give Mr. Newbolt welcome. 





Cuba in War Time. By Richard Harding 
Davis. (Heinemanr.) 
Tue sufferings of the Cubans in their effort 
to lift the yoke of Spain have hardly met 
with the attention in this country that might 
have been expected. Probably ignorance 
has been the cause of this, and ignorance 
may readily be dispelled by Mr. Harding 
Davis’s vividly descriptive pages. Mr. 
Harding Davis was a correspondent for the 
New York Journal in Cuba, and one of the 
few independent observers who were able 
to see for themselves what the situation 
really was. He has his firm convictions as 
to the duty of his own country in the crisis, 
but he seems to have kept a clear head and 
to have observed with impartiality. With 
the social and political bearings of the book 
we cannot occupy ourselves at length here. 
If Mr. Harding Davis’s story is accurate, 
and we have no reason to doubt it, then 
between degenerate Spanish Christian in 
the West and degenerate Ottoman Infidel 
in the East there is not much to choose. As 
for the manner of presentment, Mr. Harding 
Davis writes journalism, but it is journalism 
of the very best—clear, terse, informing, 
always effective, never blatant. His descrip- 
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tion, reticent and sympathetic, of the mar- 
= of Rodriguez—one of those things 

at make the blood boil—is surely a 
masterpiece in this little art. 





France under Louis XV. By James Breck 

Perkins. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 
Honour among historians is due to the man 
who is willing to devote himself to the 
patient investigation of an unattractive 
period. Such, we fear, must be accounted 
the reign of Louis Quinze. Midway between 
the splendours of Louis Quatorze and the 
sombre tragedies of the Revolution, it is a 
weary space, the witness of an empire 
crumbling in defeat abroad and decay at 
home, with a Pompadour and a Du 
Barry frisking on the ruins. The earlier 
years of Louis Quinze Mr. Perkins has 
already dealt with in his France Under 
the Regency: the present volumes carry 
the story from the death of Orleans, in 
1723, to the sordid end, in 1774. It is 
not an epoch-making work, but a useful, 
straightforward chronicle none the less. 
Mr. Perkins does not aim at brilliancy of 
literary style, but he writes crisply, with 
an occasional venture of epigram that 
lightens a somewhat tedious road. The 
value of the book would have been increased 
by a preliminary chapter setting forth and 
criticising the authorities made use of, and 
indicating the new information contributed 
and the new points of view taken in the 
book itself. 





Roddy Owen: a Memoir. By Mrs. Bovill 

and G. R. Askwith. (John Murray.) 
Tus little account of the life of a daring 
rider and gallant soldier is interesting to 
those who knew him rather than to the 
public at large. At the time of his death, 
the late Major Owen was just beginning to 
more himself a capable and wise officer. 
ie was then forty. The bulk of his career 
up to that point had not been serious. Mrs. 
Bovill and Mr. Askwith have small skill 
as biographers. In leaving Major Owen’s 
own despatches and diaries to tell the story 
of his life, they have not done his memory 
so great a service as was within the power 
of writers with more grasp of character and 
more faculty for presenting it. The por- 
traits and maps add to the interest of a 
volume which we cannot consider to have 
been wanted. 





Magic. Edited by Albert A. Hopkins. 
(Sampson Low.) 

For a wet day in a country house we can 
recommend the huge work entitled Magic, 
which lies before us. It consists of 556 
copious pages, most of which are illustrated, 
their object being to describe and elucidate 
most of the tricks and illusions with which 
conjurors bewilder theiraudiences. What the 
conjurors will say to the book we dare not 
conjecture. For example, here is a series of 
diagrams laying bare the stages of the 
vanishing lady trick, which took all London 
to the Egyptian Hall a few years ago. The 
veil is not, however, lifted from Messrs. 
Maskelyne & Cook’s cabinet mystery in Witt, 
the Witch and the Watchman—that annual 
problem. 


The Gold Fields of Klondike.’ By John W. 

Leonard. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
An Englishman intending to journey to 
Klondike next spring cannot do better than 
digest Mr.. Leonard’s work during the 
winter. So shall he learn the story of 
the first Klondike — the best means 
of reaching the fields, the proper equip- 
ment, ~ how he must a "tt fe 
intends to take his wife he will find some 
useful information bearing on that point. 
A book like this need not be a miracle of 
grace ; still we do not know why Mr. Leonard’s 
work is printed on papers of two shades of 
white. This rests vith the American pub- 
lishers, from whom the volume has been 
supplied to Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, its English 
agent. 





Brer Mortal. By Ben Marlas. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.) 

We have read this book with the utmost 
alertness, hoping ever for our reward ; but 
it never came, except possibly with the 
relaxation of tension when the last page 
was turned. Brer Mortal is a pera 
alle of the progress of man, told some- 
what ia the ol of Uncle Remus. That 
it is — we do not doubt, but truly it is 
not intelligible ; and it is far too long. The 
best idea we can give of the book is to say 
that it is The Pilgrim's Progress translated 
into new language by a student of Sweden- 
borg, Schopenhauer, Comte, and American 
humour. The illustrations, by Mr. Mark 
Zangwill, are hideous. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


Makers of Modern Rome. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

Ir will be long before Mrs. Oliphant’s name 
ceases to figure in lists of new editions. Such 
a work as this is for the lover of picturesque 
history, not for the scholar; but even the 
scholar will not waste his time if he some- 
times looks at history through the medium 
of a mind like Mrs. Oliphant’s. Mr. Henry 
P. Riviere’s and Mr. Joseph Pennell’s illus- 
trations are satisfactory, but the contrast of 
wood-engravings and pen-drawings is not 
an elegance. ‘The book first appeared in 
1895. ° 





The Divine Comedy of Dante. Carey’s Trans- 

lation. (New York: Crowell & Co.) 
As an influence to lead readers once again 
to neglected poets the camera will soon be 
supreme. From America comes a reprint of 
Carey’s translation of Dante’s Divine Comedy, 
with many photographs—the Tombs of the 
Scaligers, Fiesole, Mantua, Dante’s Tomb, 
and such scenes. A popular introduction 
by Prof. Oscar Kuhns is prefixed. 





The Newcomes. By W. M. Thackeray. 
(Service & Paton.) 

Messrs. Service & Parton are not—as 

Mr. Punch might remark—doing a very 

patent service to literature by issuing a 

novel like Zhe Newcomes in the style in 





which it comes to hand in their half-crown 
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‘‘Tilustrated English Library.’ The 
is thin, and the is thick and trying. The 
illustrations, too, by Miss Chris Hammond, 
are not worthy of that clever artist. 


are not Thackerayan ; they capture none of 
the atmosphere of the story; and in the 
picture a 48 Colonel Newcome is 
made to look like Jingle. 





The Bride of Lammermoor. By Sir Walter 
Scott. (Service & Paton.) 

Tuts is issued in the same library. Here a 
better result is obtained, simply because the 
length of the book its of shorter lines 
and leaded type. Mr. Fred. Pegram con- 
tributes sixteen illustrations. They are 
clever enough ; but the thin effect of a pen 
drawing on very white paper ill suits a 
Waverley romance. 


The Lady of the Lake. Edited by Andrew 

Lang. (Service & Paton.) 
Mr. AnprEw Lane supplies one of his 
clear, succinct, and very readable prefaces, 
and Mr. ©. E. Brock, an illustrator whose 
previous work, we believe, has been in the 
main humorous, contributes drawings which 
have both spirit and intelligence. Scott's 
own introduction and notes complete the 
volume. 





The Ordeal of Richard Feverel. By George 
Meredith. (A. Constable & Co.) 

Tuus is the first volume of the new a 
edition of Mr. Meredith’s novels. The text 
is that of the édition de luxe which has been 
appearing at intervals during the past year, 
with certain alterations by the author. 
The present popular edition is well printed 
on good paper, bound in red cloth, and it 
includes a picture of ‘‘ The Old Weir.” 





Undine. By De la Motte Fouqué. Llus- 
— by Rosie M.M. Pitman. (Macmillan 
& Co.) 
Tue illustrations to De la Motte Fouqué’s 
story, Undine, which accompany this trans- 
lation just issued by Messrs. Macmillan are 
strangely unequal. Sometimes the artist 
displays a very promising combination of 
imagination and force, as in the drawings 
on pp. 179 and 189, but in other places she 
has failed completely. To make pictures is 
not necessarily to illustrate a book. 





Reminiscences of a Huntsman. By Sir Herbert 

Maxwell. (Edward Arnold.) 
Sm Hersert Maxwetr prefixes a brief 
mention of the late Grantley Berkeley to 
this reprint of that sportsman’s Reminiscences 
of a Huntsman. New drawings by the Punch 
artist, Mr. G. H. Jalland, are also added 
to the original coloured plates by Leech. 
Forty-three years have passed since the 
book appeared. 





Guide to Bath and Bristol. (Black.) 
In former editions Bath was linked with 
Cheltenham, but Messrs. Black now include 
it in the Bristol and Clifton volume, thus 
making the area covered by the book more 
compact and geographically appropriate. 
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THE NEWEST FICTION. 


A GUIDE FOR NOVEL READERS. 


EieuTzen volumes of fiction only have been published during the 
past ranges aoe a fall. Mrs. F. A. Steel has given us another 
collection of her Indian tales, but there is not much else of par- 
ticular moment to chronicle. Short stories and sketches in the 
guise of novels, and historical romances that derive from Dumas, 
are still abundant. 


In tHe PerMANENT Way. By Mrs. F. A. STEEt. 


Eighteen short stories about India, in the style that Mrs. Steel 
and Another have made familiar. The title-story comes second in 
the collection. It tells of a Holy Man who chose the railway track 
as the scene of his meditations, and of the result of his persistence. 
(W. Heinemann. 306 pp. 6s.) 


Tue LAUGHTER oF PETERKIN. By Fiona Mactxop. 


A retelling of four old tales of the Celtic wonderland. Fiona 
Macleod is the apostle of what is known as the ‘‘ Celtic Glamour.” 
To this volume she is good enough to append some pages of notes, 
by the help of which Cockneys and country gentlemen will stumble 
less often as they read. (Constable & Co. 288 pp. 6s.) 


Tue Tree or Lire. By Nerra Syrert. 


A novel of Revolt, very feminine, bright and pointed. It is the 
story of a girl, whose young life was grey and suppressed. She 
oe her chains, and almost finishes her husband. (John Lane. 
387 pp. 6s.) 


Over THE Hits. By Mary FInpiater. 


Here we have a woman’s penetration, a style neat and sure, 
and for material the daily life of people whose existence seems 
probable. The heroine is forty when we meet her, and marries an 
unpromising Scottish minister—a widower to boot — in the 
second chapter. ‘‘ Fate,” we read, ‘‘had long ago written against 
her the sentence of unimportance” : 

‘* None shall ask thee what thou doest, 
Or care a rush for what thou knowest, 
Or listen when thou repliest, 

Or remember where thou liest, 
Or how thy supper is sodden.” 


With this quotation Miss Findlater proceeds to make Jane 
Anne Jerningham interesting, and we will stake much on her 
success. It is fair to add that the reader will not want for younger 
society as he proceeds. Miss Findlateris a sister of J. H. 
Findlater, the author of The Green Graves of Balgowrie. (Methuen 
& Co. 297 pp. 6s.) 


PEPITA OF THE PaGopDaA. By Ticue Hopxrs. 


Mr. Tighe Hopkins here returns to the light and airy manner of 
Lady Bonnie's Experiment. The new story is an ble mixture 
of comedy and farce, with a touch of mystery added. Among the 
characters are the beautiful Pepita horself, Toby, a precocious 
infant, and a fruity and full-flavoured Irishman. “Jolly” is the 
be ee oe describes the little book. (J. W. Arrowsmith. 

pp. 1s. 


Tue Happy Exe. By H. D. Lowry. 


Twenty-one sketches—slight, graceful, sad and civil—the fugitive 
humour of a man who lives in London, but whose heart is in 
the West-country. Many have appeared in various publications. 








Mr. Lowry’s bibliography grows a: : Wreckers and Methodists. 
Women's Tragedion, A Man ef Moods, Make-Boliove axe already. to 
his account. (John Lane. 200 pp. 6s.) 


Tse Fate or Woman. By Franois SHort. 


The story of a woman married to a man who appeals to only 
a part of her nature. How Mrs. Paul Browne fares is the story. 
The athor has cleverness, but such an a8 770 as Fe rather 
scraggy charms of the rector’s youngest daughter,” which occurs 
early in the book, wurns the reader of vulgarities ahead. (John 
Macqueen. 275 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


Niccotrva Niccozmst. By rae Auruor or “ MAapEMOISsELLE Mort.” 


Married women and widows seem to be the favourite heroines 
this week. Here we have a young Englishwoman in her first 
widowhood. She is in Italy, whither she had gone with her young 
Italian husband. The author knows Italy well, and we have old 
Italian towns described as a painter would see them; while the 
growing up of little Lina, and her betrothal, supply the thread of 
a pretty and placid story. (Gardner, Darton & Co. 310pp. 6s.) 


VALENTINE. By Curtis Yorke. 


Valentine is seven years old in the first chapter, and her story is 
told almost year by year—her romps, her pets, and her loves. 
Her nurse, Hannah, supplies a kind of Greek chorus. ‘ Well, well, 
well, it’s way we all must go,. sooner or later,” she exclaims when 
Valentine tells her of her ent; ‘“‘ and I’m thankful, at 
least, that it’s not that rhyming gentleman.” (Jarrold & Sons. 
304 pp. 6s.) 


Tue Nz’ER-po-WEEL. By Annie 8. Sway. 


When we find Donald Orde running away from school, and 

nerally misbehaving, we know that Mrs. Annie Swan means to 

o well by the youth. He will be good and noble later on. And 
he is, and he has a house at Prince’s Gate, and his movements are 
recorded in the So¢iety papers, and he is “ blessed above the 
common.” (Hutchinson & Co. 347 pp.) 


For tHe Lire or Orners. By G. Carpet. 

Obviously a novel with a . The struggle for life, we read 
in a quotation which is riot the motto of this story, is “ an instru- 
ment of perfection.” We are inclined to think that the struggle to 
read these four hundred closely printed pages — an instrument 
of perfection, but we fear we should decline the discipline. Yet the 
scene is Devonshire, and the fortunes of the Garnsworthies and 


the Hannafords—farmers these—will allure some. (Swan Sonnen- 
schein. 409 pp. 6s.) 


By A. N. Homer. 


The author’s name might lead us to —— an epic; but this is a 
romance. A story of the Polish struggle for freedom, with love 
and politics interwoven. (Sampson Low. 339 pp. 6s.) 


HERNANI THE JEw. 


By Apa CampBrincz. 
(Ward, Lock & Co. 


At Mipnieur. 


Six quiet stories, gently sentimental. 
305 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


JoHN MARMADUKE. By Samvet Harpen Cuurcn. 


Sub-title: ‘‘A Romance of the English Invasion of Ireland in 
1649.” Extract from preface: ‘‘ After the publication of the book 
Oliver Cromwell: a History, some three years ago, it occurred to 
me that a further elucidation of that matter might be effected by 
means of an historical romance.” The first person singular is 
employed. There are a few excellent pictures. (G. P. Putnam’s - 
Sons. 328 pp. 6s.) 
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Tue Proressor’s DrtemMa. By Annetre L. Nostz. 


This is the mixture of love, small talk, and travel which 
Americans do so well—Miss Kate Douglas Wiggin, for example, 
in A Cathedral Courtship. There is plenty of minor humour, such 
as this epitaph on a dog: 

‘Though duly from my hand he took 
His pittance every night, 
He did it with a jealous look, 
And, when he could, would bite.” 
The guide-book part refers to Egypt. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
316 pp.) 
Tue Wrornams oF WrotHamM Court. 


A love-story of the seventeenth century, with a solitary horseman 
entering London. This is Rupert Wrotham, and it is pleasant to 
find that his first care on arriving in town is to seek out Mr. 
Dryden. The pictures of London which form the background of the 
story have been carefully done, and there is a strong Quaker 
element in the story. (Cassell & Co. 376 pp.) 


By F. H. FresHrrerp. 


Tue Crash or Arms. By J. BLounpELLE-Burron. 


Many books written just now might bear this title. Mr. Bloundelle- 
Burton is the author of Zhe Hispaniola Plate, and other good stories 
of adventure, and here he is again on his own ground. The scene 
is Old France, at the time when that country resembled a vast 
fencing-school. It is a tale of intrigue and plot, check and counter- 
check, long rides, fair women, and brave men. The late Lord 
Randolph Churchill, who just laughed at double-barrelled names, 
would enjoy the dedication; for Mr. Bloundelle-Burton offers his 
book to Mr. Penderel-Brodhurst. (Methuen & Co. 318 pp. 6s.) 


For His Counrry’s Sake. By L. M. P. Brack. 


There is a sub-title of some length, too—‘‘ Or, Esca: A British 
Prince at the Court of Trajan.” Also, there are views of Ancient 
Rome, and a few pictures by Miss Dorothea Drew; but it is not Mr. 
Gladstone’s grand-child. The author says, on page 158, “‘ We will 
not attempt the oft-told tale of a Roman banquet”; but many 
other and less interesting phases of Roman life are attempted, and 
Christianity is upheld in a manner which will not be unfamiliar to 
the frequenters of Mr. Wilson Barrett’s theatre. (Horace Cox. 


332 pp.) 








REVIEWS. 


THE NEW KIPLING, 


Captains Courageous. By Rudyard Kipling. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


Mr. Kipling is flashing a new facet upon us. He has become 
the archimandrite of technicalities — the inspired journalist who 
must see things from the inside. It is now his passion to grasp 
details, to understand the work of men’s hands, what they think, 
and how they act, in the making of things. In the guise of 
stories he writes Blue-books upon locomotives and upon ships, 
giving life to the inanimate parts, and firm characterisation to the 
workmen that control them. 

Those, and they number many, who are following his career 
closely, read these technical stories diligently, with astonishment 
at his grasp of detail, and admiration of his power of marshalling 
and vivifying commonplace incidents. But to say that they are 
generally attractive is to say the thing that is not. These technical 
stories need more attention than the ordinary reader of fiction 
cares to give. There are parts of Captains Courageous where the 
mind wearies, and the interest flags: nevertheless it is well to 
persevere, and those who do so will be rewarded. For the work- 
manship is fine—very fine—if somewhat overlaid. 
> Mr. Kipling may have had either of two motives in his mind 
when he set himself to write this story. Let there be a boy, he may 
have said to himself, the son of an American multi-millionaire, a 
spoilt boy, a nuisance and a cub, but with the right stuff under the 
crust of his caddishness. I will plump him down among men, honest 
sailor-men, God-fearing, white all through, who cure whims with 
hard work, and affectation with a rope-end. Through this order 





he shall pass. And he shall come out a man. Or Mr. Kipli 
may have mused: I'll tell of polyglot folk — hairy New- 
foundlanders, howling Portuguese, reckless Galway men—who fish 
in the deep sea on the Grand Banks of Newfoundland, even to the 
hoarse-roaring Virgin. I'll give a six months’ intinerary of their 
buxom schooners, cing dories, and the hardy crews that wrest a 
living from the seas—forI know. I know it all—the dories that 
are sunk by the swift liners, and the auction held over the 
drowned sailor's kit. And to make the yarn palatable Pll drift 
into it the story of a boy, and the sea shall be his master, and 
water and men together shall buffet and lick the cub into something 

ood. But the real yarn shall be the story of the men who go 
sane to the deep sea to catch cod. 

If the evolution of Harvey Cheyne, the multi-millionaire’s boy, 
was the motive of the story it might have been told in a 

uarter the length. Captains Courageous need have been no longer 

an Love-o’- Women. — and again Mr. Kipling delays the 
march of the story to rollick with extraneous incidents—pages of 
them—profoundly well done, but not vital. More than two-thirds 
of the book are allocated to cod, to the voyaging of the We’re Hore 
of Gloucester, Mass., and the doings of her crew. Ood-fishing may 
not be yeur hobby, but you must grip the phs line by 
line if you would learn what technical-romantic writing is at its 
best. Even then some passages are ill to digest. This, for 
instance’: 

‘** Hi!’ shouted Manuel, stooping to the fish, and bringing one up, 
with a finger under its gill and a finger in its eye. He laid it on the 
edge of the pen, the knife-blade glimmered with a sound of tearing, and 
the fish, slit from throat to vent, with a nick on either side of the neck, 
dropped at Long Jack’s feet. . . . The cod’s liver dropped in the basket. 
Another wrench and scoop sent the head and offal flying, and the empty 
fish slid across to Uncle Salters, who snorted fiercely. There was 
another sound of tearing, the backbone flew over the bulwarks, and the 
fish, headless, gutted, and open, splashed in the tub.” 

A landsman is quite at sea with a description like the following, 
except, perhaps, the last two lines : 

** She was ing before the wiud, yawi ightfully, her staysai 
let down to aes sort of extra foresail ail se aalised 4? they on is 
—and her foreboom guyed out over the side. Her bowsprit-cocked u 
like an old-fashioned frigate’s ; her jib-boom had been fished and spliced 
and nailed and clamped beyond further repair; and as she hove herself 
forward, and sat down on her broad tail, she looked for all the world 
like a blouzy, frouzy, bad old woman sneering at a decent girl.” 


But an illuminative picture like this is not easily forgotten : 

** At the first —_ a silvery-white ghost rose bolt upright from the 
oily water and sighed a weird, whistling sigh. Harvey started back 
with a shout; but Dan only laughed. ‘Grampus,’ said he. ‘ Beggin’ fer 
fish-heads. They up-eend that way when they’re hungry. Breath on 


him like the doleful tombs, hain’t he?’ A horrible stench of decayed 
fish filled the air, as the pillar of oil sank, and the water boiled oilily.” 


Mr. Kipling glosses nothing in his descriptions. He has a 
genius for fixing the dramatic moment ina scene. How convincing, 
how photographic is this whale !— 

‘* The deep fizzed like freshly opened soda-water, and cod, men, and 
whales together flung in upon the luckless bait. Harvey was nearly 
knocked overboard by the handle of Dan’s net. But in all the wild 
tumult he noticed, and never forgot, the wicked, set little eye—some- 
thing like a circus elephant’s eye—of a whale that drove along almost 
level with the water, and, so he said, winked at him.” 

As the reader ploughs his way through the book, it becomes 
plainer that Mr. Kipling is more interested in the We're Here and 
the fortunes of her crew than in the growth of the millionaire’s boy. 
So great is the author’s delight to find himself aboard the schooner, 
so avid is he to spread himself over technicalities, that he has 
somewhat ‘enphentol to express the nuances that must have gone 
to produce the change in Harvey Cheyne. The miracle works 
all too quickly. Some plain speaking, a blow on the nose, the 
wave of a knotted rope—and he is a man. 


Finally the We’re Here returns to Gloucester, Mass., and Harvey 
pera 6 his safety to his parents who are away out at “their raw 
new p ” in San Diego. Old Cheyne bids him meet them in 
Boston ; and the next step in the story, both for the reader and in 
the hoary convention of fiction, is that meeting between parents and 
an only son, who was lost and is found. But Mr. Kipling delays 
the meeting for several pages to describe the millionaire’s race 
against time across America. It’s aniazingly well done, but is it 
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art—the art of fiction? Still, we would not have missed that journey 
for a world of pedestrian novels properly constructed on the best 
French model. Thus does genius override law by making another 
law, convincing us of the legality of the act, and demonstrating its 
fitness with a triumphant example. Mr. Kipling finds naught 
common on the earth. He takes the common things by choice, 


and they become distinguished—even cod. 


* * * * 
Jerome. By Mary E. Wilkins. 
(Harper & Brothers.) 


At first Miss Wilkins was content to set her talents at short 
stories. Most readers know these minute comedies and tragedies 
of New England rural life: quaint character sketches; studies in 
the conflict between pride and poverty. If New Englanders were 
not often poor and proud Miss Wilkins’s occupation would have 
ceased to be. With perfect understanding and sympathy her 
indomitable spinsters and heroic matrons, her contriving old men 
and wistful invalids, are set forth in tiny tales—in ‘An Unwil- 
ling Guest” and “ Gentian,” in ‘Life Everlasting” and “A 
Taste of Honey,” to mention not necessarily the best, but those 
that come most readily to mind; with perfect understanding and 
sympathy, and also with tender perceptive humour, lying very 
nigh to tears, and a power of selection to which too much praise 
could hardly be given. To do, in her contracted space, what Miss 
Wilkins has occasionally done, borders on the miraculous. In a 
matter of some ten pages she can pack (yet with no sense of 
packing) all the essentials and the decorative graces too, not only 
the fable but also atmosphere—the sweet New England air, the old- 
world flowers, the manner of habitation, and a score of intimate 
thi about the actors in the little drama which a lesser artist 
would have left out. 

After these stories came a detective tale—‘‘ The Long Arm ”— 
which, though of small merit in itself, was probably of great value 
to its author as a lesson in construction; and then longer stories— 
Jane Field, Madelon, Pembroke,—which dealt on a larger plane 
with a more intricate play of emotions, and carried Miss Wilkins’s 
strength steadily forward. And now in Jerome, just published, 
we have a still longer story, containing signs of a still riper power. 
One would not say that Miss Wilkins is yet at her best, but beyond 
question Jerome is a masterly achievement. 

Jerome is a study of a proud New England boy upon whom, 
suddenly, at the age of twelve, the seipenadilllay falls of becoming 
the head of the family. His father, at best a weak but kindly 
peasant, disappears, presumably having committed suicide in a fit 
of hopelessness; his mother is a cripple; his sister Elmira is 
younger than himself. In a moment Jerome, always a thoughtful, 
solitary boy, finds that the whole burden of maintaining the house 
intact and defying charity rests upon himself. He braces himself 
: > oo wins. The story of the long battle is the story of 

e book. 

Herein is matter ready to Miss Wilkins’s hand. A struggle 
to pay off a mortgage is to her what intrigue and the clash of steel 
were to Dumas. On the unfolding and development of Jerome’s 
character, on his pride and scorn, on his invincible honesty and 
simplicity, she has lavished the resources of her knowledge and art. 
Here is a fine passage, descriptive of the boy’s spirit. He has 
been refused more work at closing shoes by the mean-spirited 
aa a of the valley, and returns homeward at his wits’ 
end : 


“‘Now and then he stood still and looked up at the sky, where the 
great white moon rode through the hosts of the stars. Without 
analysing his thoughts, the boy felt the utter irresponsiveness of all 
glory and all heights. Searching shafts of moonlight and starlight and 

stlight seemed glancing off this one little soul in the freezing 
solitude of creation, wherein each is largely to himself alone. What was 
it to the moon and all those shining swarms of stars, and that far 
star-dust in the milky way, whether he, Jerome Edwards, had shoes to 
close or not? Whether he and his mother starved or not, they would 
shine just the same. The triviality, even ludicrousness, of the sorrow 
of man, as com with eternal things, was over the boy. He was 


l things 
maddened at the sting, and, despite of his own littleness in the face of 
that greatness, suddenly a wild impulse of rebellion that was almost 
blasphemy seized him. He clinched a puny fist at a t star. * Wish 
I could make _ stop shinin’,’ he cried out in a loud, fierce voice. 
© somethin’ ! ’”’ 


‘ Wish I could 


The story of what he does do is deeply interesting, and must be 
found so even by those who are not attracted by the kind of people 
of whom Miss Wilkins writes; for the book has a substantial ground- 
worx of plot, although its strength lies in characterisation. Miss 
Wilkins has the admirable practice of accounting for everyone as 
she goes alo To each new character, however small a part they 
play, her ers are with perfect courtesy introduced. e are on 
intimate terms at once; we know them, and the story is in con- 
sequence so much the more interesting and more vital. Squire 
Merritt’s sister, Miss Camilla, is of all the subsidiary characters the 
most charming. Miss Wilkins paints her in elaborate full-length. 
Here is an exquisite passage : 

‘«The East Room door had been left ajar. Presently a soft whisper of 
silk could be heard afar off; but before that even, a delicate breath of 
lavender came floating intothe room. Many sweet and subtly individual 
odours seemed to dwell in this old house, preceding the mortal inhabi- 
ye a the doors, and lingering behind them in rooms where they 

After the lavender sweetness came the whisper of silk flounces, grow- 
ing louder and louder; but there was no sound of footsteps, for Aunt 
Camilla moved only with the odour and rustle ofa flower. . . . 

Camilla Merritt was far from young, being much older than her 
brother, Lucina’s father ; but she sal as @ poem or an angel might 
be, with the lovely meaning of her still uppermost and most evident. 
Camilla in her youth had been of a rare and delicate beauty, which had 
given her fame throughout the countryside, and she held the best of it 
still, as one holds jewels in a worn sachet, and as a poem written in 
obsolete lang contains still its first grace of thought. Camilla’s soft 
and slender 4 had none of those stiff, distorted lines which come 
from resistance to the forced attitudes of life. Her body and her soul 
had been amenable to all discipline. She had leaned sweetly against her 
crosses, instead of straining away from them with fierce cramps and 
agonies of resistance. In every motion she had the freedom of utter 
yielding which surpasses the freedom of action.” 

Finally, we would say that it seems to us that Americans should 
be very proud of Miss Wilkins. Her modesty and retiring nature, 
os with the humble characters of whom she writes, may have 
withheld from her countrymen a full appreciation of her great and 
singular merits; but it seems to us that in this quiet New England 
wes | America possesses a novelist of lowly life whose subtle com- 
prehension of the elemental passions is not surpassed . y any living 
writer, and one who serves her art with a loving and patient 
fidelity not to be overpraised. 


* * * * 
The Beetle: a Mystery. By Richard Marsh. 
(Skeffington & Son.) 


“The surprising narration of Richard Holt,” as it is called in this 
story, and the various developments which follow from his ex- 
ne make up a very ingenious book of horrors, on which 

. Richard Marsh is to be congratulated. Mr. Marsh has a 
lurid imagination, and has put together a narrative which should 
make the flesh of even the least susceptible reader creep. The 
Beetle, the scarabeus sacer, is the badge or emblem of the wor- 
shippers of Isis, whose priestesses, apparently, are able to transform 
themselves, in moments of danger, into scarabei when they wish to 
hide themselves from their enemies or to make their way into places 
which they would be unable to enter in human form. The par- 
ticular i of Isis whose misdeeds are the subject of this story 
is a sufficiently repulsive person. Here is Richard Holt’s descrip- 
tion of her : 

“IT could not at once decide if it was a man ora woman. Indeed, at 
first I doubted if it was anything human. . . . There was not a hair 
upon his face or head, but, to make up for it, the skin, which was a 
saffron yellow, was an amazing mass of wrinkles. The cranium—and, 
indeed, the whole skull—was so small as to be disagreeably suggestive of 
something animal. The nose, on the other hand, was abnormally large ; 
so extravagant were its dimensions and so peculiar its shape, it resembled 
the beak of some bird of prey. A characteristic of the face—and an 
uncomfortable one !—was that, practically, it stop short at the 
mouth. The mouth, with its blubber lips, came immediately underneath 
the nose; and chin, to all intents and purposes, there was none. This 
deformity—for the absence of chin amounted to that—it was which gave 
to the face the appearance of something not human—that, and the eyes. 
For so: marked a feature of the man were his eyes that, ere long, it 
seemed to me that he was nothing but eyes.” 


Mr. Marsh succeeds in producing that sensation of horror in his 





readers which is a prime necessity in a story of this kind. 
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Seven Years’ War. With 12 Page [lusirations by WAL PAGET, and Maps. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s, 
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Tlustrations by WAL PAGET. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, clivine edges, 6s. 
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THE DUCHESS OF TECK. 





By the death of the Duchess of Teck 
England has lost one of the noblest 
and most brilliant in that small circle of 
really great ladies who were the pride 
of a former, and are the saving 

of the present, generation of English 
women. She was, by birth, a Princess 
of the Royal House, but she owned in 
her own nature those qualities of soul 
and mind which must have made her, 
in any station of life, distinguished, 
graceful, and enchanting. ether 
working—as she never ceased to do— 
for the cause and happiness of the poor, 
whether fulfilling, wth unstudied ease, 
the important duties of her high 
position in society, whether visiting the 
sick and unknown, whether laughing 
with her friends, whether conversing on 
subjects political, literary, artistic, or 
domestic, whether devoting herself to 
her family, whether labouring for the 
“strangers and pilgrims,” she was ever 
lovely for her religious character, her 
good sense, her wit, her generosity, 
and her ineffable sweetness of heart. 
She possessed personal beauty and 
dignity in a high degree, a charm 
of manner which no words could con- 
vey, and a dislike of affectation which 
was, in itself, an evidence of her own 
singularly pure and candid spirit. The 
disappearance of such an influence from 
the fearful drama of modern life—for 
the Princess Mary was the light not 
of a set only, but of the whole nation— 
is somethi to give rise to many 








emotions besides grief, and many 
speculations beyond this dying century. 
LEILA ES SNE 








NOTES AND NEWS. 





De Mr. Gladstone seriously hesitate to 
offer a coronet to Tennyson because the 
— wore a wide-awake instead of a tall hat ? 

+ he did so hesitate is the gravely made 
statement of Tennyson’s biographer, who 
prints the journal he kept on the Pembroke 
Castle, where the offer was made: ‘“‘ The only 
difficulty in Gladstone’s mind was that my 
father might insist on wearing a wide-awake 


‘| in the House of Lords.” A correspondent who 


called Mr. Gladstone’s attention to this state- 
ment has received the following judicious 
reply, which we are permitted to print, in 
settlement of the curious point of social eti- 
quette. “The ‘wide-awake,’” Mr. Gladstone 
writes, “is, I think, made to play a part 
more grave than history warrants. But I 
do not doubt there may have been some 
half-jesting reference to it. Costume,” 
Mr. Gladstone adds, “is a matter not with- 
out importance, and has given trouble to 
Speakers of the House of Commons.” 





Mr. Herserr Morrag, in a letter too 
long to print, makes a gallant attempt to 
persuade us that in the review of the second 
series of The Golden Treasury last week, our 
critic was hasty in his protest against the in- 
sertion of verses by Canon Welton in an 
anthology from which Robert Louis Steven- 
son, for example, is omitted. We would 
willingly be persuaded ; but the specimens 
of the Canon’s verse sent to us by our 
correspondent do not seem to rise above the 
level of that which we quoted last week. 
Indeed, they hardly seem to reach it. 





Tue errors in the Quarterly Review article 
upon minor poets, to which reference was 
made last week, have impelled a corre- 
spondent to make a further protest. ‘“ You 
have,” he writes, “mentioned one or two 
mistakes: with regard, for example, to 
Mr. ‘ Walter’ Henley and to Mr. y oe 
Lang, to whom the reviewer attributed lines 
that were really Mr. Austin Dobson’s. 
It is easy to add another that directly con- 
cerns Mr. Austin Dobson himself. ‘He is 
one of four only among those now under 
review,’ we are told, ‘who has never em- 
ployed any medium but verse; no wonder 
that it is so perfectly sympathetic and 
malleable.’ There is no need to give a list 
of Mr. Dobson’s prose works; they are 
many and familiar; and to these signed 
volumes of his there must be added a large 
bulk of anonymous prose work in the shape 
of unsigned criticisms.” 





“Mr. Franors Tompson, again,’ our 
correspondent continues, ‘‘ought to be a 
poet with a grievance if he pays heed 
to anything so earthly as a Quarterly re- 
viewer. Among all praises of women, sung 


by him or by anyone, stand out his memor- 
able lines : 
‘ O, envious coveter 
Of others’ grieving.’ 
The Quarterly reviewer remarks the novelty 
and the beauty of the attribute; but he 
wrote it down carelessly, or he did not cor- 





rect a sad misprinting of what he did write, 
for this is what the Quarterly says: ‘ His 
description of a high-souled woman as one 
‘* envious of other’s good ” is a fine phrase’ 
—which it certainly is not. That sort of 
misquotation almost amounts to a major 
error; but one need say no more, for the 
man who will feel it most acutely will be the 
able Quarterly reviewer himself.” At the 
same time, it ought to be said of the article 
that it abounds in much shrewd and 
vivacious criticism. And vivacity is very 
scarce. 





Mr. Srmnzy Low has resigned the 
editorship of the St. James’s Gazett-. He is 
succeeded by Mr. Hugh Chisholm, who has 
been assistant editor for some years. Mr. 
Low, we understand, is about to make a 
lengthy tour in India. 





Mr. W. D. Howetts, during his sojourn 
in Paris, has fallen into the hands of the 
interviewer, and the result is a budget of 
opinions on American literature. Mr. 

owells views his country’s fiction with 
spacious complacency. The Transatlantic 
realistic school satisfies him entirely. 
Messrs. Brander Matthews and Hamlin 
Garland, Miss Jewett and Miss Wilkins, 
seem to him to be doing excellent realism of 
the “ Jane Austen sort.”” Miss Wilkins we 
know and admire; but to group the other 
writers with her is to vitiate the criticism, 
and Miss Austen’s name should have been 
omitted. American writers, Mr. Howells 
added, are getting to be more distinctively 
American—“ the flowering of our modern 
literature is to come.” 





For modern American poetry Mr. Howells 
cannot, even with all his national enthusiasm 
and leniency, say very much. These are 
bad days, he admits. At most Americans 
can boast some ‘captivating songsters.” 
All things considered, he continued, itis not 

ible for America to claim Mr. Kipling. 
No, it is not. Still, as some consolation for 
this inability, Mr. Howells added that neither 


could land claim him. Mr. Kipling, he 
explained, is a colonial w one the 
less England does claim him. 





Mr. Rupyarp Kirti has written a series 
of tales for children, to appear in St. Nicholas, 
which is the magazine that first printed the 
Jungle stories, during the forthcoming year. 
They are to be called ‘‘The Just-So Stories,” 
and will deal whimsically with animals. 
The first is due in the November number. 





Aurnoves the fund for erecting a monu- 
ment to Guy de Maupassant in the Pare 
Monceau was not too readily subscribed, 
the function of last Sunday went off with as 
much éclat as if the cost of the monument 
had been a slight matter. Nothing was 
wanting to the occasion, and the park pro- 
vided a beautiful frame to the human 
picture. Mr. Benjamin-Constant was there, 
and M. Aurélien Scholl and M. Joseph 
Reinach, and M.. Geo Ohnet and M. 
Zola, and M. Jules Claretie, who had 





id his tribute to Maupassant in Saturday’s 
Figare. All the reports dwell on M. Zola’s 
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speech, and with reason, for it seems to 
have been pointed and yet impassioned. 

“Tt was near this spot,” he exclaimed, 

“that I first met Maupassant, more than a 
quarter of a century ago, at the house of our 
great and Flaubert, in that little room 
in the rue Murillo, whose windows open on the 
greenery of this park. . . . How strange that, 
after more than twenty-five years, this young 
man, then unknown, is found here again in 
marble, and that I have the joy of paying 
homage to his immortality.” 
The design of the memorial is happy. 
Maupassant was an analyst of feminine 
nature, and there, beneath his bust, a 
Parisienne reclines at her ease, intent on 
one of his novels. How appropriate, and 
in London how impossible ! 





M. Zoua’s Paris is now appearing in 
Le Journal. Its commencement has been 
heralded by an afiche by Steinlen, which we 
ean only call horrible. If this picture 
fairly represents Zola’s delineations in his 
book, readers of Paris had best have 
strong nerves. We need not describe 
Steinlen’s work in detail; but it represents 
a Montmartre tragedy, with a Montmartre 
mob in the background, and it suggests 
immeasurable villany. If the picture is an 
unfair gloss on the book, it is a pity it was 

ublished, or at least sent across the 

hannel, The story opens with a descrip- 
tion of Paris, of which we append a hasty 
translation : 


**One morning, towards the end of January, 
the Abbé Pierre Froment, who had to say mass 
in the Church of the Sacred Heart, at Mont- 
martre, found himself standing at eight o’clock 
on the high ground in front of the church. 
And, before entering, he had eyes for the im- 
mense Paris that rolled away at his feet. There 
had been two months of terrible cold snow and 
ice, and Paris was immersed in a dull and chill 
thaw. From the vast leaden sky fell a thick 
and weeping fog. The whole east of the city, 
where lie the quarters of work and misery, 
seemed submerged in reddish vapours, through 
which one divined the panting saw-mills and 
factories; while towards the west, towards the 
haunts of wealth and enjoyment, the breaking 
fog was lighting up, and was no more than a thin, 
still veil of mist. The round line of the horizon 
was scarcely to be made out; the boundless 
field of houses and buildings appeared as a 
chaos of ruins, of stagnant seas that filled u 
the hollows with a pale steam, above whic 
the crests of high streets detached themselves, 
black as soot. A Paris of mystery, veiled in 
clouds, as if buried under the ashes of some 
catastrophe, half swallowed already in that 
welter of shame and suffering that its immensity 
was hiding.”’ 





THE new novel of the American War of 
Independence— Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker— 
which received a welcome from the hands 
of a reviewer last week, is not the only 
fiction of its author. Dr. Weir Mitchell, 
in the intervals of his labours as a phy- 
sician of high repute, and a writer of a 
number of works on hygiene, has found 
time to serve literature to some purpose. 
He has written both stories and poetry. 
His other non-medical books are Hephsibah 
Guinness, Roland Blake, In War Time, 
Characteristics, and Far in the Forest. Hugh 
Wynne, which ran as a serial in the Century 





last year, is the most interesting and the 
strongest. Dr. Mitchell has earned his right 
to be enrolled with the honourable little 
company of literary doctors, in which 
Arbuthnot, Dr. John Brown, of Edinburgh, 
and Oliver Wendell Holmes hold places of 


honour. 





A coRRESPONDENT of the Zimes points out 
a pretty error in a work entitled 4 Roving 
Commission. The Times had reviewed the 
book and had quoted a passage describing 
Nelson’s demeanour “in his cabin when, 
being at the time in pursuit of Villeneuve, 
it had been reported to him that the signal 
‘Enemy in sight’ had been made from one 
of his own Frigates, ‘The flag-lieutenant 
endeavoured to explain the mistake, just as 
the admiral was rubbing his hands with 
intense satisfaction,’ &c.” ‘It does not 
appear to have occurred,” says gently the 
vigilant correspondent of the 7imes, “ either 
to the author of an able book, or to 
our critic, that the fortune of war had 
lott the great admiral with only one hand 
to rub!” 


WE still have correspondence about the 
epitaph—‘ The world’s a city full of streets.” 

e most interesting communication is from 
a reader who has discovered that the first 
two of the four lines occur in The Two 
Noble Kinsmen. It appears probable, there- 
fore, that the mural tablet in Elgin 
Cathedral, referred to by the Dundee 
Advertiser bears a very early copy of the 
epitaph, but not the original draft. The 
date on the tablet is not known to us, but 
the first folio of The Two Noble Kinsmen is 
dated 1634. The fifth scene of act i. con- 
cludes as follows : ; 

‘* Third Queen.—This funeral path brings to 

your household’s grave ; 

Joy seize on you again! Peace sleep with him! 

Second Queen.—And this to yours. 

First Queen.—Yours this way. Heaven lend 
A thousand differing ways to one sure end. 

Third Queen.—This world’s a city full of 


straying streets, 
And death’s the market-place, where each one 
meets.” 
The Third Queen’s last speech would appear 
to be the original of the first half of the 
epitaph. We wonder whether the second 
couplet— 
* Tf life were a thing that money could buy, 
The poor could not live, and the rich would 
not die ”— 


was added by an original poet, or was found 
elsewhere and merely joined to the first 
couplet; and if elsewhere, where ? 





Mr. W. 8S. Mavenam’s outspoken story of 
a girl’s life in a small London street—Liza 
of Lambeth—has been so unsparingly con- 
demned as an immoral work by certain 
reviewers that the publisher has submitted 
it to the consideration of a number of 
prominent preachers and religious propa- 

andists. e opinions of Canon Barnett, 

anon Scott Holland, Canon Wilberforce, 
Dr. Parker, Dr. Horton, Dr. Marcus Dods, 
and others lie before us. In the main these 
gentlemen are not pleased with Ziza; and 


some deplore the book’s e. Canon Scott 
Holland’s criticism is worth reproducing : 


“As to Liza of Lambeth, it is obviously 
written with. vivid dramatic skill, but I own 
that a book of this type seems to me to convey 
as false an impression to those who will read it . 
as Dodo would if it were read in the slums, and 
taken to represent the life of the u classes. 
All the actual facts of Liza could found in 
Lambeth, and so could those of Dodo in the 
West End, but in either case they would be 
taken out of all perspective, and would convey 
an utterly wrong impression to ou'siders who 
cannot give them their proportion and place.. 
Any slum in Lambeth is of human kindli- 
ness that surprises those who move about in it, 
and the better you know the slum the more you 
feel this. Those who read Liza, outsiders to 
her life, will only be confirmed in their despair 
at the brutality of the classes which it repre- 
sents. They will not go behind and see the 
heart of goodness in the broken poor which is 
waiting there to be brought forward. Realism 
of this kind, which is, in reality, the idealisa- 
tion of the worst elements in life, acts, it 
seems to me, as a knock-down blow to those 
who need to be taught not to despair, but to 
hope.” 





Srverat poets have found re in 
the accounts of the charge of the Gordon 
Highlanders at Dargai, the most illustrious 
being Sir Edwin Arnold. In thirteen six- 
line stanzas the heroic feat was set forth in 
the Daily Telegraph; but Sir Edwin seems 
to us to have been unfortunate in his choice 
of metre. For descriptive purposes his 
chosen measure was oy as thus: 


‘Then from grey hollows where they crouch 
The sons of Scotland silent gather — 

Wild indigo and tamarisk brush . 

The limbs bred in the purple heather— 

The Gordon Highlanders fall in— 

Pipers and all—Hell’s Bridge to: win.” 
Prose could not be more straightforward 
than this. In the next stanza we are 
entitled to a brisker movement : 


“« «Men of the Gordon Highlanders! ’ 
Colonel Mathias loudly cries, 
‘The General’s orders are to take, 
At any needful sacrifice, 
Yonder ition! His we'll make it, 
The Gordon Highlanders will take it !’” 


This is too laboured and deliberate for the 
situation. In such pieces the right metre 
is half the battle. 


ce me 


Messrs. MeTuvuen will publish in a few 
days the first volume of A Short History 
of the Royal Navy, from early times to 1660. 
The author, Mr. David Hannay, aims at 
giving an account not only of the fighting 
we have done at sea, but of the growth of 
the service, of the part the Navy has rs 
in the development of the Empire, and of its 
inner life. 





A new edition—the fifth—of Prof. Saints- 
bury’s Short History of French Literature 
is nearly ready for publication at the 
Clarendon Press. The book has been 
thoroughly revised throughout, and the, 
section on the nineteenth century has been 


- 





practically rewritten and very much 
enlarged 
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FRANOIS TURNER PALGRAVE. 


Ar the age of seventy-three, Mr. Francis 
Turner Palgrave passed away at his house 
in Loadon last Sunday morning, after a 

ytic seizure of a few days’ duration. A 
ong, busy, and happy life had been his. 
Mr. Palgrave enjoyed his successes, and 
they were many; and we do not think that 
the contests on which he light-heartedly 
entered now and again in his career left him 
a sadder or, for that matter, a wiser man. 
He had strong prejudices, for some of which 
his old position as art-critic of the Saturday 
Review gave him an eqoecieaiy of expres- 
sion he never lost; and he Teposses- 
sions, of the strength of which his latest 
fulfilled task, the second series of Zhe Golden 
Treasury, remains as a monument. 

The eldest son of Sir Francis P, ve, 
who adopted the name in lieu of that of 
Cohen, Francis Turner was sent to Charter- 
house, and passed thence to Oxford, where 
he was scholar of Balliol, and then Fellow 
of Exeter. He took a First Class in Litera 
Humaniores in 1847, when already he was 
one of Mr. Gladstone’s assistant private 
secretaries. For five years, starting from 
1850, he was Vice-Principal of the Trainin, 
School at Kneller Hall, and then ente 
the Education Department, under Lord 
Granville’s auspices, as examiner and 
assistant secretary, a post which he held for 
thirty years, and which left him a fair 
amount of leisure for his literary activities 
in poetry and prose. In 1854 appeared his 
Jdylis and Songs ; in 1861 came the com- 
pilation by which he has made his name 
a household word wherever English poetry 
is loved, Zhe Golden Treasury of Engli 

ms; in 1862, the Art Catalogue of the 
+ Exhibition of 1862, a somewhat contro- 
versial pamphlet ; in 1866, Hssays on Art, in 
which readers of the Saturday Review 
recognised old friends or enemies as 
the case might be; in 1867, the Life 
of Sir Walter Scott, prefixed to the 
Globe edition of his poems. (Mr. Palgrave, 
by the way, was too much a Scottist to be 
willing or able to accept Stevenson as 
novelist or poet either!) In 1867, too, 
came a volume of “ H ” which had a 
popularity that invited a second edition in 
the year following. In 1868 he issued 
The Five Days’ Entertainments at Wentworth 
Grange, a book for children; and his later 
publications included: Landscape in Poetry 
trom Homer to Tennyson; Amenophis, another 
volume of his poems; and, in the same 
form, Visions of England, a series of lyrics 
about episodes in English history. In 1887 
he took his share in the poetical celebration 
of the Jubilee of Her Majesty’s reign. As an 
editor, his name is connected as well with 
The Children’s Treasury of Lyrical Poetry, 
and with editions of the poems of Herrick, 
Keats, and Tennyson. 

Edinburgh rewarded this busy man of 
letters with an honorary degree of LL.D., 
and Oxford made him her Professor of 
Poetry in 1885, in succession to Shairp, in 
anticipation of Courthope. His contribu- 
tion to the Tennyson memoir was, perhaps, 
of all his labours of love that which pleased 
and moved him most. His memory for that 
old friend had no failure in details when 





already it had ceased to be authoritative on 
much beside. Stronger than this memory 
was his desire to please and to serve. A 
few weeks ago he began a story to a friend 
—he had fame as a charming talker—‘‘I will 
tell you a capital story,” and he broke into 
a happy laugh of anticipation. ‘‘ Ah, it 
gone from my mind,” he said, and 
the smile passed. The story was still 
untold; but, whatever it was, it was a 
kindly one, or it would not have been Mr. 
Palgrave’s. Old friends peopled his mind, 
although he was geniality itself to new 
ones down to the last months of his life. 
Less receptive in his mental impressions no 
doubt he was—a reservation written broad 
across the pages of his second series of The 
Golden Treasury, as alas! our own and other 
critics haf to declare only last Saturday. 
Mr. Palgrave was one of the generation 
of talkers. Obviously, there are some 
younger men who practise the first and 
most merely human of the arts, even in 
England ; but these few are—though we 
need not point the remark too insistently by 
the mention of the names of the living—in 
few cases entirely Englishmen in the racial 
sense of the title. There are a certain 
number of younger talkers, but the mastery 
of conversation was with men born in the 
first quarter of the: century. Elders, in all 
generations, have held the table, by reason 
of the deference that is paid to them, but 
the several generations are now, for some 
reasons besides this, respectively the speakers 
and the silent. Mr. Palgrave was at one 
time noted for the peculiar tact with which 
he suggested his own ~puaiety of a subject 
within the mind of the person he addressed, 
and this without any strain of courtesy. Of 
late years this kindly refinement was less 
practicable on account of a partial deaf- 
ness which caused Mr. Palgrave’s con- 
versation to be more independent of his inter- 
locutors. There was less a and they 
became his mere audience, and a less variable 
audience, and less stimulative to variety in 
himself. But this slight disability never 
condemned him to the dulness of silence. 
He had a most interesting past to draw from 
whenever he Horanenrene I lost touch with 
the present, and of that past Alfred 
Tennyson was perhaps the central figure. 
He was just made friend to the Laureate’s 
memory as though Tennyson had not been 
dead but living, and not only living but a 
young man, and Mr. Palgrave a much 
younger man admiring him. The later 
poems, the latest of that great muse— Silent 
Voices, even—were to his mind reverend 
work. He deliberately judged them to be 
equal to the lyrics of 1842 and 1854; nay, 
he believell Tennyson to have increased in 
the porns of poetry up to the day of his 
death. Of the past Mr. Palgrave had no 
stories to: tell that touched on a weakness; 
the usual anecdotes—not unkindly but 
slightly ironical—that were told, not printed, 
of the conspicuous recluse of Faringford 
and Aldworth were not told by him. He 


had no recollections that did not minister to | lings 


the dignity of his hero and friend. But 
this uralterable kindness was his princi 

charac teristic; and to those who made hi 
acquaintance late it was the most manifest 


| of all his qualities. 








TIIE LONDON OF THE WRITERS. 
Il.—Tue “ Specratror’s”’? Lonpon. 


Tm: sturdy survival of Addison and Steele’s 
Spe 'tator in its complete form must be held 
to rast more and more upon those innumer- 
able touches in the essays which restore to 
us the London of Queen Anne. For 
although the Ooverley essays, and others, 
live by their beauty, something is needed to 
explain the fact that two publishing houses 
are now issuing the entire six hundred 
and thirty-five essays to a generation 
which rather despises the essay as a 
literary form. 

Now of all flavours in the Spectator, 
the flavour of London is the most per- 
vading. The mere name of a street 
lends charm to many a page, as when Steele 
begins a discourse on the duties of wives : 
“T was the other day driving in a Hack 
through Gerard-street.” As often it is some 
curious detail that quickens the attention, 
as when Addison, in an essay on Tragedy, 
remarks that the stage battles at the 
Haymarket Theatre could be heard, some- 
times, at Charing Oross. A loving super- 
fluity of place-names has become the salt of 
many of those moral ‘‘lucubrations,’’ whose 
appearance now, with the coffee and rolls, 
would be far removed from our literary 
tastes. Our interest in Robin Bridegroom’s 
complaint, that he and his nowly made bride 
were awakened on the morning after their 
wedding by ‘“‘the Thunderof a Set of Drums,” 
is all enhanced by the punctilious dating of 
his letter from Birchan-lane. Sometimes 
the humour of a passage depends on a 
nice signification of locality, as in the 
case of the advertisement which runs: 
“This is to give Notice That the three 
Criticks who last Sunday settled the Char- 
acter of my Lord Rochester and Boileau in 
the yard cf a Coffee House in Fuller’s Rents, 
will meet this next Sunday at the same Time 
and Place to finish the Merits of several 
Dramatick Writers : And will also make an 
End of the Nature of the Sublime.” How 
important the yard in Fuller’s Rents! And 
Jack Toper’s scrupulous testimony to the 
character of his servant—whose steadiness 
was more than such a master desired—gains 
in the same kind when he writes: ‘‘ We 
were coming down Zssex-street one Night a 
little flustrated, and I was giving him the 
word to alarm the Watch; he had the 
impudence to-tell me it was against the 
Law.” Again, when Dick Steele pursues in 
a hackney coach the young lady, similarly 
conveyed, whose glances he encountered in 
Covent Garden, you may follow the chase 
through Long Acre, King-street, Newport- 
street, and St. Martin’s-lane with all a 
Londoner’s recognition of the route. 

Hardly a characteristic of London in 
Addison’s day is unmentioned in these in- 
tricately interesting essays. The extent of 
London, for instance, is indicated when 
the “‘ Widow Gentlewoman,” who advertises 
her willingness to instruct parrots and star- 
i in human speech, tries to recommend 
her house by stating that it stands in Blooms- 
bury-square, “commodiously situated next 
the Fields in a good Air.” At once we have 


the limits of London in that quarter, Again, 





the whole humour of the “ Projector’s”’ 
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letter, printed in No. 452 of the Spectator, 
depends on certain topographical facts. 
The writer proposes to regale Londoners 
with country news. He will collect in- 
telligence from places so remote as ten 
miles from town, ‘or in other Words, 
within the Verge of the Penny-Post” ; and 
worthy citizens “‘ who cannot sleep with any 
Satisfaction, at present, for want of being 
informed how the world goes” shall now 
have tidings such as these: “ Letters 
from Brompton advise that the Widow Bligh 
had received several Visits from John Mildew, 
which affords great matter of Speculation in 
those Parts. . . . By my last Advices from 
Knights-bridge I hear that a Horse was 
clapped into the Pound on the third Instant, 
| that he was not released when the 
Letters came away. ... By a Fisherman 
which lately touched at Hammersmith, there 
is Advice from Putney, that a certain Person 
well-known in that Place is like to lose his 
Election for Church-warden ; but this being 
Boat-news, we cannot give entire credit 
to it.” 

These pleasantries remind one that the 
London of the Spectator was a snug little 
London; a London that a man might really 
know, and that he could embrace, so to 
speak, in his affection. The careful student 
of the Spectator will often read its essays 
with a map of that London before him. 
Without it, he will miss so much. When 
Addison tells us that Sir Roger de Coverley’s 
town lodgings were in Soho-square we know 
little about the matter until we see that 
Soho-square was on the very edge of London. 
Oxford-street (then the Tyburn-road) had 
only a south side, and this extended only 
as far as Bond-street. North of the road 
the fields stretched away to Paddington. 
The Tottenham-court-road ran northwards 
through open fields, and was called the 
Road to Hampstead. Bloomsbury scarcely 
existed; nevertheless, Red Lion-street ran 
up as far as Great Ormond-street. Bedford- 
row was being built when the Spectator was 
flourishing. To this day you may read 
the date, 1714, on some of its leaden water- 
spouts. Even when built, the northern end 
of Bedford-row long received the breezes 
straight from Highgate. Islington was 
connected with London by a country road. 
The City-road had not been thought of, and 
there were no streets north of Old-street. 
Shoreditch had no sooner passed St. 
Leonard’s Church than it became the “ Road 
to Ware,” and the Whitechapel-road is 
mapped as the “Road to Harwich” before 
it has reached the site of London Hospital. 
Along the river the town stretched no 
farther than Wapping, which is twice men- 
tioned in the Spectator. South London was 
a conglomeration of streets spreading fan- 
wise from the south end of London Bridge. 
Lambeth and Bayswater were dreary 
marshes. St. James’s Park adjoined 
Nature; Piccadilly did not stretch its 
houses as far as Hyde Park Corner, at 
which point it became the Exeter Road. 
London, one is inclined to say, was just 
large enough and just small enough for 
loving literary treatment. To-day it can 
only be written about piecemeal; and, 
therefore, even M. Zola has abandoned 
it as a subject. 





But the Spectator’s pictures of London, 
as often as not, are deliberate. ‘I have 
sometimes employed myself,” says Addison, 
‘from Charing- Cross to. the ' Royal- Exchange 
in drawing the characters of ‘those who have 
passed by me.” If short proof were needed 
that Addison was an acute observer of 
London life it would be found in his 
essays on the London Ories and the 
London Signs. Or the reader may turn to 
his description of the various quarters of the 
town in the Spectator, No. 403. Addison’s 
visit to the Royal Exchange is classical. To 
Steele we owe the most complete picture of 
a London day in the whole Spectator. In 
No. 454 he undertook to give an account of 
the twenty-four metropolitan hours. He had 
been sleeping at Richmond, but rose at 
four, and took boat down to London. At 
once we have this river piece : 


‘* When we first put off from Shore, we soon 
fell in with a Fleet of Gardeners bound for the 
several Market-Ports of London; and it was 
the most pleasing Scene imaginable to see 
the Coearfulness with which those industrious 
People ply’d their Way to a certain Sale of 
their Goods. The Banks ‘on each Side are as 
well peopled, and beautified with as ble 
Plantations, as any Spot on Earth; but the 
Thames itself, loaded with the Product of each 
Shore, added very much to the Landskip. It 
was very easie to observe by their Sailing, and 
the Countenances of the ruddy Virgins, who 
were Super-cargoes, the Parts of the Town to 
which they were bound. There was an Air in 
the Purveyors for Covent-Garden, who oy 
converse with Morning Rakes, v uvlike the 
seemly Sobri-ty of those bound for Stocks 
Market.” 


Presently our early-risen essayist lands 
“with Ten Sail of Apricock Boats at 
Strand- Bridge, after having put in at WVine- 
Elms and taken in Melons consigned by Mr. 
Cuffe of that Place to Sarah Sewell and 
Company, at their stall in Covent-Garden.” 
This chatter must have gone excellently with 
the coffee and rolls. Later in the day, Dick 
makes his way Cityward, and it is note- 
worthy that, although fatigued already by 
details and adventures, he can feel the 
modern exultation in the size of London, 
and in its traffic, accumulating as the day 
nears its meridian. 


“This Satisfaction encreased as I moved 
towards the City; and gay Signs, well dis- 
posed Streets, magnificent publick Structures, 
and wealthy Shops, adorned with contented 
Faces, made the joy still rising, till we came 
into the Centre of the City, and Centre of the 
World of Trade, the Exchange of London.” 


On this note, this exclamation on the 
magnificence of London, and the joy of living 
in it, we may fitly close a survey of the 
London element in the Spectator. It has 
been said that he who would form a good 
style should give his days and his nights 
to Addison; with as much truth, perhaps 
with more safety, it may be said that he 
would know Queen Anne’s London would 
mingle with its crowds, thread its streets, 
hear the cries of its hawkers and water-men, 
enter its coffee-houses and clubs, watch its 
processions, and repair on Sunday to its 
churches, and who would do all this in 
the company of keen, yet genial, observers— 
should fasten upon the Spectator. 





EXCURSIONS IN CRITICISM. 
V.—Somz Pampxets. 


Worrny and commendable is the object of 
the Pamphlet Library, of which the first 
two volumes have just been issued, under 
the title Literary Pamphlets, and edited by 
Mr. Ernest Rhys. The pamphlet among 
our forefathers fulfilled some of the functions 
of the newspaper. On one hand it held 
kinship with the “leader”; on the other 
hand, with the article in the monthly re- 
view. Perhaps in the latter aspect it com- 

ares yet better with the old quarterly essay. 

the first of these two volumes and you 

will see that Campion’s Art of English Poesie 
or Daniel’s Defence of Ryme are Elizabethan 

uarterly articles, which—lacking an Edin- 
bag under whose flag they might sail— 
were forced to adventure in the freebootin 
guise of the pamphlet. Similarly, politi: 
warfare was not regularly o under 
= yer of great newspapers ; — so “a 

urst forth in an irregular swarm o - 
lets. Statesmen like Hurley and Boling. 
broke were as much concerned to retain the 
services of great pamphleteers like Swift as 
Continental statesmen nowadays to maintain 
their official or semi-official o in the 
press. And if the work reached incompar- 
ably fewer readers, it was incomparably better 
done. Milton was Cromwell’s “ able leader- 
writer’; the best that could be said for 
Whig or Tory in Queen Anne’s reign has 
been put on immortal record by Steele or 
Swift. 

The pamphlets in these two volumes are 
all of the literary class, and most of them 
concerned with poetry. They begin with 
Sidney and end with Byron. In truth, the 
end is very unequal to the beginning. 
Byron’s letter to Murray (the publisher) 
concerning Bowles’s strictures on Pope made 
much noise in its day, and is interesting to 
have; just now, especially, when Mr. Hen- 
ley’s edition of Byron’s letters has brought 
Byron once more to the front. But great is 
the gulf between the demonic verve of the 
letters and this controversial epistle, Being 
Byron it has Byronisms which make it less 
dull than the bulk of controversial epistles ; 
but few would in this day read it for 
mange ‘In sincere verity,” as Kent says, 

yron never comes so near to being 
“stodgy ” as when he writes about litera- 
ture. Except for the name at the end of 
them, his literary opinions matter no more 
than Hobhouse’s, or those of any demi-semi- 
literary man-about-town in the Byronic 
milieu. He has not an idea of argument, of 
grasping the point at issue and striking for 
it hard and often; but writes ‘about it, 
goddess, and about it,” meandering off 
through a forest of inconclusive instances 
and illustrations and untenable assertions. 
The greater part of this production, in fact, 
is a debate concerning a mere illustration ; 
which, like most illustrations, can with a 
little wit be turned to all points of the com- 
pass. The style is as loose as what is by 
courtesy called his argument ; and altogether 
it is Byron at his unhappiest. It is com- 
panioned (an extreme contrast!) by Word- 
worth’s Letter on Burns, a specimen of 
Wordsworth in his most prosy and didactic 
and unanswerable mood of virtuous logic. 
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The style is better knit, and the argument 
better knit, than Byron’s; but it is dull, 
dull and dreary. Then there is Pope’s 
Essay on Critwism, well enough known 
in his collected poems; and Addison’s 
Discourse on Ancient and Modern Learning 
—amiable, polished, pedantic, languid. And 
—first in this second volume—there is 
Milton’s Areopagitica Only for the reprint 
of this magnificent pamphlet, the volumes 
would be worth the buying. It is truly 
the apotheosis of the pamphlet, shedding a 
track of glory along that outworn form. 

The first volume is much the richer. Its 
least interesting item is Swift’s attack on 
poor Steele—7Zhe Importance of the Guardian 
Considered. Of course the style is there, 
strong, organic, wonderful, which never 
failed the great master of prose. The 
venom, too, is there; but the attack is too 
ostentatiously word-catching and pettily 
unfair for real effect. Nevertheless, it is 
well to have this specimen of Swift in his 
workaday vein brought within our reach. 
Very interesting is Daniel’s Defence of Ryme; 
one of the few cases in which a poet has 
written on the technical side of his own art. 
And he writes notably well, if he is not 
free from mistake; though would he had 
been more careful not to leave some of his 
involved sentences hanging in the air, from 
a grammatical standpoint! Interesting is 
the much slighter brochure of a brother 
poet, Campion, to which Daniel’s is an 
elaborate answer. Campion, a lovely minor 
master of rhyme, argues against rhyme; 
and he is venturesome enough to support 
his precept by example. The result, 
among many failures, is one of the few 
successful rhymeless lyrics in the ee 4 
the charming ‘‘ Rose-cheeked Laura, 
come!” Its companion lyric is unknown 
and unquoted : indeed, it misses the poetic 
daintiness of the first, but is not less melli- 
fluously felicitous in metre—witness the 
first verse : 


** Just beguiler, 
Kindest love, yet only chastest, 
Royal in thy smooth denials, 
fowning or demurely smili 
Still my pure delight.”’ 


And then, only second in treasurableness 
to the great Miltonic pamphlet which 
opens the second volume, there is Sir 
Philip Sidney’s Apology for Poetry. No 
man was better qualified to be the apologist 
of poe than the most chivalrous of 

ets and poetic of soldier-courtiers. How 
owing, melodious, t itis; often how 
modern, yet with what delicate touches of 
antiquity; how amiably humorous, with 
what sudden springing into brave ardours ! 
Let me finish with his peroration—gayer 
and happier words than mine : 


“I conjure you all... no more to scorn 
the sacred mystery of Poesy, but . . . to believe 
with me, that there are many mysteries con- 
tained in Poetry, which of purpose were written 
darkly, lest by profane wits it should be abused 
._- . Thus doing, your nathe shall flourish in 
the Printers’ shops; thus doing, you shall be 
of kin to many a poetical preface; thus doing, 
you shall be most ‘fair, most rich, most wise, 
most all—you shail dwell w superlatives. 


But if (fie of such a but!) you be born 
so near the dull-making Cataphract of Nilus, 





that you cannot hear the planet-like music of 
Poetry, . . . then, though I will not wish unto 
you the ass’s ears of Midas, ... nor to be 
rhymed to death, as is said to be done in 
Ireland : yet thus much curse I must send you 
in the behalf of all poets, that while you live, 
a live in love, and never get favour, for 

king skill of a Sonnet; and when you die, 
ze memory die from the earth, for want of an 

pitaph.” 

Francis THompson. 





THE BOOK MARKET. 


A LITERARY CROSS-SECTION. 


TT booksellers are just now wonder- 
ing how many more editions of the 
Waverley Novels will be offered to them. 
Four new ones are appearing, and the 
first volume of a fifth edition is expected 
daily. It is clear that the Waverley 
Novels are selling well. Now, eighty- 
one years ago the Waverley Novels—what 
there were of them — were selling well, 
but with this difference, that then the 
booksellers could not tell their customers 
who wrote them. The great mystery was 
still young. Indeed, to be precise, only 
Waverley, and Guy Mannering, and Old 
Mortality, and The Antiquary, and The Black 
Dwarf—these five—were in print in 1816. 
But what magic is there in eight-one years? 
None at all ; and my selection of that period 
is due to this circumstance: I picked up 
the other day from a Farringdon - street 
book barrow, for a few coppers, a volume 
bearing this title and dated 1816: A Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of the Living Authors of 
Great Britain and Ireland. At \east, that is 
the gist of the title, which is extended to a 
portentous length. Here was a veritable 
cross-section of literary history. Henry 
Colburn, who was doing business in Con- 
duit-street, published the book, which is 
dedicated to the service of ‘ Aurnors, 
BooxsEtxers, and the Pusuic.” It contains 
450 pages, printed in double columns, and 
it is an amazing memorial of forgotten 
authors. It is also an instructive and 
entertaining co: of literature in the 
second decade of the century. This dry, 
official record of literary achievement in 
1816 lay upon the counters of the Cadells, 
the Strahans, the Baldwins, the Rivingtons, 
the Lackingtons, and the Moxons; and 
turning its I have experienced, in a 
mild form, the ‘‘ historic shudder.” 

Thus, to return to Scott—‘‘ Mr. Scott””—a 





neat, naive biographical sketch is appended 
to his name. Fie is already a most saleable 
poet. 


‘* Mr. Scott has obtained a distinction above 
most of his contemporaries, having the merit 
of adapting the old style of composition 
to the higher range of poetry. As an instance 
of the popularity of Mr. S:ott’s Works we sub- 
join a statement of the comparative sale of 
Rokeby and the Lady of the Lake, in nearly four 
months, as submitted by the publishers. Sold 
of the Lady of the Lake, from June 2nd to 
September 22nd, 1810: 


2000 quarto at, £2 2s. 0d. £4,200 
6000 octavo, at 12s. i £3,600 
£7,800 








- Sold of Rokeby, in three months (January 14th 
to April 14th, 1813): 


3000 quarto, at £2 2s. Od. (less 120 





remaining) ... ... £6,048 
5000 octavo, at 14s. £3,500 
£9 548 


That is how the booksellers were talking 
and figuring about Mr. Scott, when they 
wondered who wrote Waverley. 

Instinctively one turns to other great 
names of the date. What of Wordsworth? 
“This gentleman stands at the head of a 
particular school of poetry, the charac- 
teristic of which is simplicity.” Then a 
list of his published works, which includes 
Lyrical B The Excursion, The White 
Doe of Rylstone. And Byron? Childe Harold 
has been out two years, and the notice 
of him is very brief, also alarmingl 
incomplete—for he is not credited with 
The Giaour, Parisina, and several other 

ms that had then appeared. Mr. 

leridge ‘‘has latterly been engaged in 
reading lectures on Poetry and the Belles 
Lettres,” and his works are catalogued as 
far as his y Remorse, published in 1813. 
Of Mr. Charles Lamb we are dryly told: 
“He is at present a clerk in the India 
House.” To-day we should write ‘holds 
an appointment.” But then he had written 
no better than Rosamund Grey and 
John Woodville; Elia was yet unborn. Mr. 
Southey has already written much prose, 
eam the Life of Nelson(1813). In that 
year “he succeeded Mr. Pye as Poet 
Laureat, and it must be confessed that with 
some slight exceptions, his —— per- 
formances are such as do credit to the 
appointment.” How gratifying to Mr. 
Southey! Mr. Thomas Campbell is alive, 
and is rather wg By oy * ae 4 
enjoys @ pension, sec or 
Grenville, as it is said, for po itical, para- 
graphs written by him in an evening 

” 

xi mong minor writers, Dr. Aitken and 
Joanna Baillie are in mid-career. Robert 
Bloomfield, whose Farmer's Boy enjoyed 
extraordinary ularity, has already seen 
his works sollected. Ran is a curious 
entry : 

“Burns, Ropert, son of the celebrated 
Robert B., the poet, clerk in the office of the 
Comptroller for Stamps, Somerset House.— 
‘ The Caledonian Musical Museum or Complete 
Vocal Library,’ 12mo, 1809.” 


This Robert B. must have been the son whom 
Charles Lamb said he wished had been the 
father. Mr. Cobbett (in 1816) is in the 
middle = his mee wereior sl Hye —— 
“one of the most distingui poets of the 
present day.” Mr. Charles Dibdin is old, 
and as poor as a pension will allow him to 
be. Miss Edgeworth is already “one of 
the most ingenious female writers of the 
resent day.”’ Mr. Malthus has “greatly 
istinguished himself as a political arith- 
metician.” Mrs. Opie has done all her best 
work, and her tales are justly popular. 
We have a contemptuous notice of John 
Williams (‘‘ a Pasquin ", the ae 
uoting with a t approval a note o 
Gifford's to his Doviad, in Ghich he says of 
Williams that “‘his acquaintance was in- 
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famy, and his touch poison.” Nor is this 
the only outspoken sketch in the Dictionary. 
Dr. John Wolcott (Peter Pindar) is severely 
handled; and we have this curious echo of 
an old quarrel ’twixt author and publisher: 


** Some years ago he [ Wolcott} had a suit in 
chancery with his publishers respecting the con- 
struction of an ent by which they were 
to pay bim two hundred and forty pounds a 
year for the copyright of his works. At the 
time when this contract was made the doctor 
was labouring under an asthmatic complaint, 
and to all appearance had not long to live. But 

ing into Cornwall, however, he recovered his 

ealth and returned to London without any 
cough, which was far from being a pleasing 
sight to the persons who were bound to pay his 
annuity. A plea was then set up that the 
agreement extended to all future pieces, as well 
as to the past; and on this ground an action 
was commenced which in a short time was com- 
promised. The doctor was also embroiled in an 
unpleasant dispute with Mr. William Gifford, 
who having treated him rather severely in his 
Baviad and Meviad, was assaulted by the re- 
doubtable Poter. staff in hand, in Mr. Wright’s 
shop in Piccadilly.” 

If this were the place to do it, one would 
like to compensate Sir Richard Phillips 
and John Thomas Smith for the contempt 
poured on them in this book. The editor 
seems to bear a grudge against booksellers 
who write. Phillips, a most active-minded 
man, gets scant justice. Yet he was a 
~— ublisher, and issued Godwin’s 

est novels, and biographies of Foote 
and Lady Wortley Montagu. Amid many 
vicissitudes he found time to devise a new 
scheme of school-books. His very mistakes 
were magnificent, if we are to believe that 
he rejected Byron’s early poems, Waverley, 
and the Farmer’s Boy. hat we must de- 
finitely thank him for is his Morning’s Walk 
JSrom London to Kew, a book read by no one, 
but quoted by every writer on London topo- 
aby. As for John Thomas Smith, we 
earn that having engaged a Mr. Hawkins 
to write on London antiquities he quarrelled 
with him, and wrote the works himself. 
“The execution,” sneers the editor, ‘‘ is just 
what might be expected.” We may rest 
pleased that John Thomas Smith disagreed 
with “the ingenious Mr. Hawkins” for 
this threw him on his own powers; and 
his Life of Nollekens and Book for a Rain 
Day are treasures still, Besides, who will 
not resent a slight on the man who made 
these seven boasts : 


‘When a boy, I received a kiss from the 
beautiful Mrs. Robinson, was patted on the head 
by Dr. Johnson, have frequently held Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s spectacles, partook of a pot 
of porter with an elephant at Exeter Change, 
saved Lady Hamilton from falling when the 
melancholy news of Lord Nelson’s death 
arrived, three times conversed with George III., 
and was shut up in «a room with Mr. Kean’s 
lion.” 

John Thomas Smith might have added that 
in later life he kept the prints at the British 
Museum. 

The Dictionary yields other food for 
thought. For instance, it shows who was 
contemporary with whom; and he must 
be well up in dates to whom a year- 
book of such antiquity brings no surprises. 
Many will need to be reminded that 


Charles Lamb could have had first-hand 


knowledge of Dr. Johnson from the three 
women who, perhaps, knew him best 
—Mme. d’Arblay, Hannah More, and Mrs. 
Piozzi. One forgets such things. Now if 
Mme. Piozzi had only met Wordsworth 
and had battered his ears with Johnsonian 
anecdote, and if (but this is improbable) 
Wordsworth had listened to her with any 
attention, and if he had then retailed what 
he had heard to Mr. Aubrey de Vere, then 
Mr. Aubrey de Vere would have enriched 
his Reminiscences, just published, with some 
new stories of the great Cham, and we 
should all—from Dr. Birkbeck Hill down- 
wards—have been made happy. wit 








DRAMA. 





LONE among the notable dramatists of 

the day, Mr. R. 0. Carton works the 

vein of sentiment. Vulgar romance is too 
strong for him, and realism he abhors. He 
loves the purely idyllic, which he cultivates, 
if need be, in the dingy surroundings of a 
Bloomsbury second-hand bookshop. This 
view of life has never presented itself to 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, and Mr. Pinero 
has toyed with it only to desert it promptly 
for a study of the perversities and h ies 
of human nature. Theauthor of “ Sunlight 
and Shadow,” “ Liberty Hall,” and “The 
Tree of Knowledge,” makes little attempt 
to hold the mirror up to nature, at least to 
such nature as the average man, Phomme 
moyen sensuel, is acquainted with. He sets 
us down in a modern Arcadia, and bids us 
watch the loves of Strephon and Cloé—the 
one in riding breeches and the other in a 
Bond-street costume. As even goodness 
cloys, Mr. Carton finds it expedient from 
time to time to diversify his idyll with a 
breath of wickedness from the outer world, 
to introduce a serpent into his Eden. He 
does not, however, think it necessary to 
study his wickedness at first hand. He 
takes the most suitable conventional type of 
sin in man or woman that he can find, gives 


us a sample of it in passing, and then 
resumes his portrayal of Socndinn simplicity. 

Svon, I take it, is the genesis of ‘‘The 
Tree of Knowledge,” with which Mr. George 
Alexander has just reopened the St. James’s 
Theatre. Mr. Carton is a believer in the 
“made” play. The truthful play has never 
entered into his calculations; and this may 
be said as confidently of “The Tree of 
Knowledge ” as of any of his earlier works. 
For there is just as little truth in the flash 
adventuress who lives on the wreck of men’s 
lives as in the young heiress who for senti- 
mental reasons writes her first cheque in 
order to clear off the liabilities of the 
neighbouring squire, or the faithful land- 
steward who, like Viola, never tells his love 
until the avowal of it 1s wrung from him by 
circumstances. Mr. Carton’s aim is not to 
preach or to educate: it is simply to please. 


For this view of the dramatist’s duty 
there is a good deal to be said. Mr. 
Carton’s success with his adopted method 
proves it. Nobody would turn to “ The 














Tree of Knowledge” for a faithful por- 
traiture of modern country life; but the 
play is nevertheless destined, I should think, 
to a greater popularity than could possibly 
attend a y realistic study, equivalent in 
merit. all, realism on the stage, 
where the events of years are compressed 
into hours, and where there are invariably 
half-a-dozen assorted of character, is 
only relative. The ic dramatist gots 
no nearer his object, which is presumably 
the verité vraie of life, than does the 
ambitious astronomer who mounts on a 
chair to look at the stars. 








Ir is curious to note how many of the 
familiar elements of fiction Mr. Carton 
impresses into his dramatic scheme—the 
baronial-hall, the encumbered estate, the 
foreclosed mortgage, the undutiful mar- 
riage, the elopement with the signal of the 
lamp at the window, the heartless ad- 
venturess, the faithful friend, the cynical 
roué, the bashful swain, hesitating to court 
the heiress because of her money—they are 
all here, our old acquaintances, led 
merely in a new dramatic skein. Yet they 
are for the most part old acquaintances 
whom it is pleasant to meet. The worst 
fault I have to find with them is that they 
talk and act at inordinate length; for Mr. 
Oarton, an excellent craftsman as a rule, 
takes five long acts to tell a story the 
essential features of which one can forecast 
almost from the beginning. Just consider 
fora moment! In Mrs. Stanyon’s cottage, 
nestling under the of Hollingworth 
Manor, the abode of Sir Mostyn Holling- 
worth (how “' reminiscent” are these names 
of the sensational novelette!), Nigil Stanyon 
confides his wretched past to a cynical 
friend, one Roupell. He had lost his heart 
to an adventuress whom he had met abroad, 
and who, his funds being exhausted, had 
deserted him for a rich admirer. That was 
two years before, and still his heart bleeds. 
Hardly has the tale been told when Brian 
Hollingworth, heir to the manorial pro- 
perty, who has also been abroad, returns to 
announce that he has married a lady of no 
family and unknown antecedents, and that 
he relies upon his old friend Nigil to make , 
peace with his father, Sir Mostyn, as to 
whose acknowledgment of the bride he has 
his doubts. Thus, in a nutshell lies the 
donnée of Mr. Carton’s play ; for naturally 
the adventuress of Nigil’s unhappy past and 
Brian Hollingworth’s mysterious bride are 


one and the same. 








Tue untying of so simple a dramatic knot 
is within the capacity of the least sophis- 
ticated playgoer. The first act of the five, 
indeed, contains all that is essential to the 
solution of the author’s problem, which, I 
should add, comprises for the adventuress a 
sharp disappointment on the very threshold 
of her new life. Not that Sir Mostyn dis- 
owns the fascinating Belle! No; he is all 
graciousness to his erring son’s bride. But 
(after the fashion of the novelette again !) 
the family are “ruined.” Starting with 
these postulates, the author’s course is clear. 
First, the adventuress must be got rid of. 
Well, here is the cynical man of the world 
with whom in the end she can elope. The 
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Augiers and the Dumas killed off their, 
wicked heroines at the end, but that was 
because an elopement under the then French 
law afforded the unfortunate husband no 
relief. The English dramatist in the like 
case trusts to the machinery of the divorce 
court. Secondly, the foreclosed mortgage 
must be taken up. The emancipated heiress, 
rejoicing in the ion of her first cheque- 
book, is at hand to do that. Thirdly, Nigil 
must be consoled; and again the sweet and 
winning Monica throws herself into the 
breach. Mr. Carton’s play, in short, is fitted 
together with a neatness that suggests that 
the picture has been made for the frame 
rather than the frame for the picture. 


Berne in need of an adventuress, the 
author has borrowed one from contemporary 
fiction without pausing to consider how far 
she accords with reality. For my part, I 
have considerable doubts as to the authen- 
ticity of the irresistible Belle, the Bea 
killing tigress—mercenary, unscrupulous, 
soulless, with a heartless, metallic ry 
but overwhelmingly beautiful, able with a 
smile to bring her foolish husband to her 
feet after he has — her a ¥ 
lessness, and casting her over the 
Mephistophelean Roupell Prselt It is 
the fashion to praise the actress who 
undertakes such a part, and I own that 
Miss Julia Neilson throws herself valiantly 
enough into this uncongenial character of 
Belle. Butif there were she-devils of such a 
type, able to turn the heads of all men with 
whom they were brought into contact, I 
apprehend they would require to possess 
other qualities than the purely physical. 
The Belle of Mr. Carton’s play is a magnifi- 
cent animal, but nothing more. As Miss 
Julia Neilson depicts her—rightly enough, 
no doubt, according to the text—she is not 
only unattractive, but, with her cynicism and 
her effrontery, absolutely gross and revolt- 
ing. It is not by such attributes as these 
that the minds of men are beguiled. This 
bold-eyed adventuress is altogether too 
transparent a character. That she exists as 
a literary and dramatic abstraction we 
know, but it is time she were brought 
into some sort of relation with human nature 
as it lives and loves. 


As Nigil, Mr. George Alexander has one of 
those showy parts dear to the heart of the ro- 
mantic actor. Nigil is a young man with a 

ast—a very small past, as oa matters go. 

e had fallen under the influence of the 
terrible Belle, and lived under it until the 
inevitable rupture came. It was not his 
fault ; he had offered his divinity marriage 
and she had declined it in favour of other 
more brilliant, if less durable, connections. 
Nevertheless, this past embitters the land- 
pre dbp Ra it is one of the 
circumstances, as he believes, that disquali 
him for the love of the innocent Moning 
This is the way of the conventional drama; 
it is hardly the way of the world. But with 
his accent of conviction in the part Mr. 
Alexander achieves an easy rhetorical 
triumph. Equally successful is Mr. H. B. 
Irving in the cynical vein as the detrimental 
Roupell; and Mr. F. Terry fulfils satis- 
factorily the task of assuming an over- 











whelming infatuation for his Circe. When 
all is said and done, however, the author 


is at his best in depicting the serene and | preached, 


mtle cottage life of Mrs. Stanyon and her 
oie ted daughter, untroubled save for the 
eahicehennbaie of the handy man, half- 
poacher, half-gardener, upon whose im- 
rfect conception of his social obligations 
. Carton relies for his comic relief. Here 
Miss Fay Davis creates a ing effect 
as the unsophisticated heiress who has to 
throw herself at the head of the too 
scrupulous Nigil before he sees her drift. 
Hither, too, comes the spluttering half- 
ay major of Mr. H. V. Esmond, to admire 
Monica at a distance, and to talk about his 
perce Theodore, the pig, Squills, the 
edgehog, and the rest of them. What 
pastoral simplicity, to be sure! But it is 
these scenes of the play that one recalls 
with most pleasure. 
J.F.N. 


THE WEEK. 


Th last week has seen a lull in pub- 
lishing ; but some interesting books 
are to hand. 
The book of the week is the Letters of 
— Barrett Browning. rom — 
eir connecting narrative, suppli y 
Mr. F. G. Kenyon, fill two ik woleman 
They form a very complete memorial of the 
writer, and it is interesting to note that their 
pam in due time, was contemplated 
y Robert Browning, who, on his wife’s 
death, begged back her letters from her 
friends. ‘‘The letters,” says the editor, 
‘when once collected, were not destroyed, as 
was the case with many of his own letters, 
but carefully preserved, and so passed into 
the possession of his son, Mr. R. Barrett 
Browning, with whose consent they are now 
ublished.” They are chiefly addressed to 
r. H. 8. Boyd, Mrs. Martin, Miss Mitford, 
Miss Browning, Mrs. Jameson, Mr. Chorley, 
and to Mr. Kenyon (the editor), who was a 
personal friend of both Robert Brownin 
and his wife, and was, therefore, w 
qualified for the biographical task he has 
now brought to a conclusion. 


Txe motto to Dr. Louis Waldstein’s book 
on Zhe Sub- Conscious Self and its Relation to 
Education and Health is happily related to a 
difficult title, and is no more the familiar 
couplet of the most direct of poets : 

‘* What’s done we partly may compute, 

But know not what’s resisted.” 
Dr. Waldstein ishes conscious and 
sub-conscious impressions, and says : 
‘ Everyone will at once appreciate the fact that 
impressions here called oab-cimnioen are by far 
more numerous than those designated as con- 
scious ; the totality of our memory, therefore, 
are [sic] made up to a far greater degree of 
sub-conscious than of conscious impressions. 
The accumulated contents of our memory 
govern our emotions, our thoughts, and actions, 
and therefore that portion of our memory made 
up of peyton sore eres and their 
must necessaril a t part in 
our individual life,” silat ia 
It is with this part, and how it is played, 
that Dr. Waldstein is concerned. 

















The Potter’s W heel is a collection of sermons 
by Dr. John Watson (‘‘Ian Maclaren’) 
we imagine— but this is not 
stated—to his Liverpool congregation. 
“The Potter’s eel” is the first, fol- 
lowed by “Loss of ”  Obscurity,”’ 
“Vanishing Lllusions,” ‘“ The Veiling of 
the Soul,” “ The World-Sorrow.” ere 


are sermons on ‘“ Death” and “ Our 
De .’ “Dr. Robertson dedicates his 
book to Dr. Robertson Nicoll—“ who con- 


strained me to write.” 





Tue brilliant series of lectures on ‘‘Optics” 
which Dr. Silvanus P. Thompson delivered 
at the Royal Institution last Christmas have 
been collected by him into a volume, with 
the title of Light Visible and Invisible. In- 
troducing the lectures in their printed form, 
Dr. Thompson says : 


“Two things are expected of a lecturer who 
undertakes a course of Christmas lectures at 
the Royal Institution. In the first place, his 
discourses must be illustrated to the utmost 
extent by experiments. In the second, how- 
ever simple the language in which scientific 
facts and principles are described, every dis- 
course must sound, at least, some note of 
modernity, must reflect some wave of recent 
science.” 


These conditions are fulfilled in the book, 
which records numerous experiments b 
means of illustrations, and concludes wi 
a chapter on ‘“‘ Réntgen Light.” 





Mr. W. J. Srmuman, who is the Times 
correspondent in Rome, and a brilliant 
essayist, has gathered ten 7 which 
have appeared in English and American 
magazines, into a volume, which he calls 
The Old Rome and the New, and other Studies. 
The first four chapters are inspired by the 
author’s travels and domiciles. After the 
study of Rome, which gives the book its title, 
we have “Marathon and its Brigands,” 
‘“‘My Experience in a Greek Quarantine,” 
and ‘‘ An American’s Reverie over London.” 
The last-named essay will have special 
interest for English readers. No one brings 
to London a more valuable cbservation than 


a cultured American. A more personal 
aper deals with “A Few of Lowell’s 
tters,” and three touch on art under the 


titles of ‘‘John Ruskin,” “The Decay of 
Art,” and “The Revival of Art.” 


In Portrait Miniatures Mr. George O. 
Williamson has provided students with a 
volume less sumptuous, and therefore less 
expensive, than Dr. Propert’s History of 

wniature Art, the standard book on the 
subject. Mr. Williamson’s work is well 
illustrated. 





NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 
Tue Last Tunes. By Joseph Agar Beet, D.D. Hodder & 
Stoughton. 6s. 
Letrers ruom Heaven. By G. EB. Watts, M.A. David 
Nutt. 6d, 

Tue Cxurce Historrca, Society: Giastonrsury. 
Address by the Bishop of Stepney. 8.P.0.K. 
Tar Liturgy oy tHe Anre-Nicenz Onvrzon. By F. E. 

Warren, B.D. 8.P.0.K. 


An 





Tue RirscuuuN THEOLOGY AND THE Evanaugiicat Fairs. 
By James Orr, M.A. Hodder & Stoughton, 2s, 6d. 
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‘Tae Ane ican Communion : 1Ts Positron AND Prosrscrts, 
8.P.0.K. 

Tas Farnesty Hany. By Rev. Edward T. Vaughan. 
8.P.C.K. 

Oxrorp Conrezznces: Luwr ayp Summsr Taxms, 1897. 
By Joseph Rickaby, 8.J. Burns & Oates. 

Srarrorp Hovss Lzacrvrss. By the Bishop of Stepney, 
and Others. 8.P.C.K. 

Sripsriesrs From Patmos. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 6s. 

Women or raz Otp Testament: Sruprss 1m WOMANHOOD. 
By Rev. Robert F. Horton, M.A. Service & Paton. 

Tus Cmrist or Gop. By Charles H. Mann, G 
Putnam’s Sons. The Knickerbocker Press. 4s. 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

Tur Lerress or Extzasera Barrett Browsine. Edited, 
with Biographical Additions, by Frederic C. Kenyon. 
2vols. Smith, Elder & Co. 

Lirs awp Letress or Dean Cuvusce. Edited by his 
Daughter, Mary C. Church. Macmillan &Co. 5s, 

A Ssorr History ov tae Carnotic Cuurce. By F. 
Goulburn Walpole. Burns & Oates, 3s, 

Wirt Tas Srrzxr, By Frederic Harrison, Macmillan 
&Co. 2s, 6d. 

Tuanwstations awp RerRints yrom tHE Origr~at Soveces 
or Evrorzan History—tTae Witce PxrRrsgcurions. 
P. 8. King & Son (Philadelphia, U.S.A.). 

Tas Szvenrx Eart or Suarressvey, K.G., as Socom. 
Revoruer. By Edwin Hodder. James Nisbet & Co. 

Tax Cerio Cavece in Instanp. By James Heron, D.D. 
Service & Paton. 6s. 

Retterons or Prrurrivz Prories. By Daniel G. Brinton. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 6s. 

Tue Literary History or tae American REVOLUTION, 
By Moses Coit Tyler. G.P. Putnam’s Sons, 12s. 6a 


POETRY, ESSAYS, BELLES LETTRES, 

Setections yrom THE Posts: Worpsworts. By Andrew 
Lang. Longmans, Green & Co. 6s. 

Four Ports: SEuzctiows F2omM WorDsworts, CoLERIDGs, 
Suxciey, any Keats, Selected by Oswald Crawford, 
Chapman & Hall. 3s. 6d. 

Stray Taovents on Reaping. By Lucy H. M. Soulsby. 
Longmans, Green & Oo, 2s, 6d. 

Porrrarr Mrnratvres : 4 Hawppoox ror Cotiecross. By 
George ©. Williamson, Litt.D. George Bell & Sons, 
128, 64. 

Reatms or Unxnown Kinas. By Laurence Alma Tadema. 
Grant Richards. 

Unprivs. By F. dela Motte Fouqué, Illustrated by Rosie 
M. M. Pitman. Macmillan &Co. 6s. 

May Carots; on, Ancrtta Domini. By Aubrey de Vere. 
Macmillan & Co, New edition. 5s. 

Tur Diviwz Comepy or Dants Atiaurert. Carey's Trans- 
lation. Edited by Oscar Kuhns, Thos, Y. Crowell & 
Co, (New York). 

Essays or SCHOPENHAUER. 
Dircks. Walter Scott. 

Worpsworts at Rypat, anp Orner Porms, 
Pratt. John Heywood. 2s, 6d. 

Cammex Dro Nostro: Sacezsp Porms. By Richard 
Crashaw. Edited by J. R. Tutin. Wm. Andrews & 
Co. 3s. 6d. 

Lire or Lrrz, awp Ormzr Vexss. By Arthur L. Salmon, 
Wm. Blackwood & Sons. 2s, 6d, 

Tas Otp Rome anp THE New, anp Orgxer Srvupres. 
W. J. Stallman. Grant Richards. 5s. 

Soctat Forces iy Garman Lireraturs. By Kuno 
Francke, Ph.D. Second edition. Henry Holt & Co, 
(New York). 10s, 


By George Matheson, D.D. 


Translated by Mrs. Radolf 


By Tinsley 


By 


Tae Svs-conscrous Szur; irs Retation to Epucation 


anp Heatra, By Louis Waldstein, M.D, Grant 
Richards. 3s. 6d, 

Vorcss rn tae Twitient. By L. Cranmer-Byng. Watts 
&Co. 2s. 6d. 


SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL. 
Curwistrr ror Puotograrmers. By Chas, F. Townsend, 
Dawbarn & Ward, is. 
Lieut Vistete anp INvIstEce. 
D.Sc. Macmillan & OC», 68, 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 
Tax Guipe ro Sours Arrica. Sampson Low. 2s. 64. 
Tas Country Historres or Scortawp: a History oF THE 
County or Invernsss (Mainland). By J. Cameron 
Lees, LL.D. Wm. Blackwood & Sons, 7s, 6d, 
Btace’s Gurpz tro Bars anp Bristor. Edited by A. R 
Ho, e Moncrieff. Sixth edition. A.C. Black. 1s. 


By Silvanus P. Thompson, 


EDUCATIONAL, 
Frest Latrw Exzrotses. By Rev, James Went, M.A. 
Longmans, Green & Co, 1s 





' NEW EDITIONS OF FICTION. 

Mansrrztp Parx. By Jane Austen. Illustrated by Hugh 
Thomson, Macmillan &Co. 3s. 6d. 

Newton Forstzz. By Captain Marryat. (Ilustrated by 
E. J. Sullivan. Macmillan & Co. 3s. 6d. 

Maroztia. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. Seventeenth edition. 
Smith, Elder &O0o. 2s. 6d. 

Tus Grezy Lapy. By Henry Seton Merriman. New 
edition. Smith, Elder &Co. 68. 


JUVENILE BOOKS. 

Currervrsr. By E. Boyd Bayly. Hodder &Stoughton. 1s. 
Mrs, Mereman’s Gopouttp. By H. Louisa Bedford. 
8.P.C.K. Brstpz tae Guns. By Mary E. Shipley. 
8.P.C.K. Mrs. Rutr’s Founpirmes. By Annette 
Lyster. 8.P.C.K. Tae Homewarp Voyraer. By 
Harry Collingwood. 8.P.C.K. Ta Otpsr Broruer. 
By Pansy. James Nisbet & Co. Tse Story or 
Eptsoyw. By Frank Mundell. Jarrold & Sons. Goats 
ayp Terres. By V. Brooke-Hunt. §8.P.C.K. Tue 


Tueez Apmreats, and Taz Taxes Commanpers. By h 


W. H. G. Kingston. Griffith Farran, Browne & Co. 
3s. 64. For Terxasune Bounp. By Harry Colling- 
wood. Griffith Farran, Browne & Co, 5s. War 
Doser, Neleon & Sons. 1s. Covstw Tox. By Wm. 
Turville, Ash Partners. Vawnrap Tas Vixine. By 
J. Storer Clouston. Nelson & Sons. Tas Dawn oF 
Day: 1897. 8.P.C.K. Fraywx anp Saxon. By G. 
Manville Fenn. §8.P.0.K. A Creek or OxrorD AND 
His Apventvres rn THE Barons’ War. By E. Everett- 
Green. Nelson & Sons. 5s. Dr. Bururten’s Boys. 
By Charles Edwardes. Griffith Farran. 5s. THREE 
Comety Marps amp Tere Avrvrarrs, By Mary L. 
Pendred. Hutchinson & Co. 3s. 64. Leapine Sraines. 


Gardner, 1s. 6d. Jzenwy. By Mrs. Edward. Cart- 
wright. Gardner. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Decorative Heratpry: a Pracrroar HawpBoox oF 11s 
Artistic Tezaruent. By G. W. Eve. George Bell & 
Sons. 10s. 6d. Niecurs wira an Otp Guyner. By 
C. J. Cornish. Seeley & Co. 6s. Maerc: Stace 
Intustons anp Scrsntivio Diverstons. Edited by 
Albert A, Hopkins. Sampson Low. Tue Istamiuy 
Lrpraky: Boxtne. By R. G, Allanson-Winn. Edited 
by B, Fletcher Robinson. A. D. Innes & Co, Gesta 
Tyrpocraruica. By ©. T. Jacobi. 38. 6d. Srortine 
awp AruieTic Recorps. By H. Morgan-Browne. 
Methuen & Co, Is. Tue Hitt or roe Graces: a 
Recorp or INvEsTIGaTION AMOWG THE TRILITHONS 
aND Mg@atiraro Sirzs or Tarrout. By H.S. Cowper, 
F.8.A. Methuen & Co, 10s, 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


A CORRECTION. 
1, Marloes-road : Oct. 22. 


I have not seen the article on Minor Poets in 
the Quarterly, where, as I gather from the 
ACADEMY, my twitterings are judged solely 
from Ballades in Blue China. But most of the 
verse in (Grass of Parnassus is earlier. by some 
ten years than the Ballades, not later, as 
my apologist thinks. This is unimportant 
(especially as the lines he mentions are later), 
but in the name of my outraged country, I 
protest that there were no witch- ings in 
Sevtland ‘‘in the last decade ” as the reviewer 
of the newest fiction seems to suppose and 
not more than two or three in the last century 
(1700-1800). A. LANG. 

A comma was the culprit. The writer 
meant the last ten years of the period in which 
witches were burnt. | 








Mr Marsu Exptarns. 
163, Piccadilly, W.: Oct. 23. 


Speaking of my story, The Duke and 
the Damsel. on p. 92 of your issue dated 
October 23, you say, ‘“‘ Mr. Richard Marsh 
seems to produce a novel every week.” 

The assertion suggests a form of misappre- 
hension under which reviewers appear apt to 
labour—their innocence on certain points being 
almost equivalent to that of some of Her 
Majesty’s judges. Since a section of your 





readers may share — contributor’s innocence, 
I must ask you to be so very good as to allow 
me to relieve myself of the onus of so serious an 
imputation. 
am responsible for three of the stories which 

have appeared this autumn. One, The Crime 
and the Criminal, was finished in the sprin 
of ’94 ; published serially in ’96 ; and amant 
as a book, for the of *97—then post- 
poned on account of the Jubilee. Another, 
The Beetle, was written in °95, appearing, 
serially, at the commencement of the present 
year. While the third. The Duke and the 
Damsel, was the only book I wrote last year. 

Simultaneous publica'ion is not equivalent to 
simultaneous production. Would that reviewers 
could be induced to understand that elementary 
truth! I assure you I had no wish that my 
books should be treading on each other’s 

eels—circumstances have been too — ‘ 
As a matter of fact, I produce slowly. 
Kneading a story, mentally, is a delight, setting 
it forth on paper is about as bad as a surgical 


operation. 
RICHARD MARSH. 


[We would remind Mr. Marsh that there are 
other openings for a surgical operation, as 
Sydney Smith once pointed out, besides its use 
jn a comparison. | 


** LONDON SIGNS AND INSCRIPTIONS.” 
Kensington : Oct. 24. 


In your review of Mr. Philip Norman’s book 
(October 9), your reviewer the state- 
ment that the old sign of the Porter and the 
Dwarf bas disappeared from Newgate-street, and 
he makes the humorous suggestion that some- 
oue with time and money to spare should go in 
quest of this relic which, Mr. Norman thinks, 
may yet turn up. I desire to say that at an in- 
finitesimal cost of time and money I have 
found the missing (?) sign, which is to be seen 
above a second-story window at No. 78, New- 
gate-street. This is not its original position ; 
and it is true, as Mr. Norman says in his book, 
that the sign disappeared some years ago from its 
old station over the entrance to Bull Head- 
court. But it merely went a few yards east- 
ward. The present Lord Mayor, who owns 
the property, had a care f-r the Porter and 
the Dwarf, and caused the old sculptured stone 
to be built into one of the new build- 
ings he then erected. 

is sign, by the way, is by no means with- 

out literary and historical interest. The porter 
is William Evans. a colossal Welshman who 
served Charles I. The dwarf is Sir Jeffrey 
Hudson, who was page to Queen Henrietta 
Maria. His introduction to the Court is thus 
described by Sir Walter in a note to Peveril 
of the Peak: ‘‘ Hudson’s first appearan:e at 
Court was his being presented, as mentioned 
in the text, in a pie, at an entertainment given 
by the Duke of Buckingham to Charles I. and 
Henrietta Maria. Upon the same occasion the 
Duke presented the tenant of the pasty to the 
Queen, who retained him as her page. When 
about eight years of age he was but eighteen 
or twenty inches high, and he remained 
stationary at that stature till he was thirty 
years old, when he grew to the height of 
three feet nine inches, and there stopped.” 
Evans, the giant, stood seven feet six 
inches, and once at a masque at Whitehall 
he considerably astonished the vw gy? by 
i out of his pocket. Other 


of this curious o . and 
particularly of the dwarf, who carried an heroic 
soul in his tiny carcase. He fought a duel with 
a young gallant of the Court, named Croft. 
Croft entered the field armed with a syringe, 
with which he threatened to drown his anta- 
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ist. But when it came to pistols, Croft 
fall dead at the dwarf’s first shot. Sir William 
repposed fight between Sir elfrey and a turkey. 
su + between Si and a ey- 
cappowe dione there is a portrait of Sir Jeffrey 
by Vandyke ; but its — in its relation to 
Evans’s may be studied in Newgate-street with 
the aid of opera-glasses. ee 








BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


« Captains THe critics recognise thut 

‘Courageous.”’ Mr. Kipling’ s actual story is 
a of the shortest and slightest. 
on i of arvey 


Cheyne, the spoilt youth who tumbles off a 
Cunard liner almost straight into Disko 
Troop’s dory might have been told, ve | 
seem to indicate, in fifty pages. The boo 
attains its dimensions by virtue of its de- 
criptions of the cod-fishing, the minute- 
ness of which breeds astonishment in the 
critics. Says the Times: 
** All the varied, exciting incidents of a summer’s 
cod-fishing are sketched in Mr. Kipling’s best 
manner. How he comes to be able to give such 
marvellously clear impressions and to offer so 
complete a picture (unless, perchance, he has 
himself through the a See = _ 
Harv e) is a mystery. , the 
wealth of tod b caning He has told us 
bis ideal of the nuova vita—a ise where 
the artist shall ‘‘draw the Thing as he sees It 
for the God of Things as They Are”; and, 
indeed, this life is scarce long enough to gain 
the multiform experience of which we seem to 
get the essence in writings like his.” 
And the Chronicle’s mood s the same: “ Mr 
Kipling’s ing knowledge of the tech-, 
nique of his subject appals us as it has 
— us before.” fault-finding there 
is little. The Zimes remarks that 

“. , . the worst a hostile critic could 
say of Captains Cowrageous would be to 
call it a glorified boy’s book. There would 
be some truth in this, no doubt, —_ only 
very superior persons n think of it 
on iat tntio. For, after all, what are men 
but boys writ large? In many matters their 
taste is much alike—notably, in the enjoyment 


of a good, rousing story—and if any one be 
found to deny that Captains C eous answers 
this description we ‘disable his judgment.’ ”’ 


The Chronicle points out that Captains 
Courageous is one of the few books that 
justify the vogue of the short story writ 
— “Mr. Kipling is one of the very 
few who are not hampered by the new 
limits, and who do not need to complain of 
them. A master of episode, he has yet to 
convince us that a broader basis of art is at 
the command of his genius.” 

That ‘‘ broader basis of art” is just what 
the Westminster Gazette thinks Mr. Kipling 
has already attained, and hashereabandoned; 


“As a tour de force in vivid description one 
cannot imagine the thing better done ; but it is 
little short of a liberty to ask us to accept 
Captains Coura as a worthy successor to 
Plain Tales onl Many Inventions in the realm 
of fiction. It is Mr. ipling himself who has 
spoiled the market for so exiguous a tale ; and 
it is absurd to suppose that so finished a crafts- 
man is not acutely aware of its deficiencies. He 
must then wish us to accept it as a contribution 
to the knowledge of mankind under strange 
conditions, and as such it is, no doubt as good 
48 it can be. But will Mr. Kipling forgive the 


wish that he of all men should do work worthier 
of his gifts?” 

The St. James’s Gazette is always critical ; 
and its reviewer expresses the opinion that 
the book ‘“ would all the better for a 
little thinning among the smart phrases and 
technical terms. They are too thick on the 
ground, and spoil each other. Mr. Kipli 
seems as if he had got a note-book 
and must work them all off somehow. It 
reminds one of the history exams. at school, 
when we crammed in by hook or by crook 
every fact and date in our repertory.” The 
same critic objects to Harvey Cheyne’s 
manner of fallin g overboard and his 
picking up : 

‘We have no objection to impossibilities : 
they are the salt of fiction. But this particular 
incident, which might have been managed in 
half a dozen other ways, makes a tax w 
our credulity. Observe: a tiny, single-handed, 

row-boat fishing in a sea which poops a 
r,s It is a serious flaw at the beginning 
of a book all about the water, because it 
throws some suspicion on the genuineness of 
the apparently marvellous familiarity with sea- 
life that follows. And it comes of overdoing 
the details, which is Mr. Kipling’s besetting 
sin. The boy might easily have fallen over- 
board fooling around in an ordinary way; but 
then we — not ae had the ee : 
and the ‘ low, mother-wave’ that ‘swung 
out of the agp he tucked him under one 
arm,’ &c. It is very picturesque; but when 
you are washed off the stern of a liner by a 
mother-wave, or any other wave, you don’t 
find many open row-boats plying cheerily in 
your vicinity.” 

But the St. James’s acuteness has not been 
unchallenged, and the following letter has 
since appeared in its columns : 

“It is strange that your critic should have 
fallen foul on a point of seamanship with Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling — one of those very, very 
scarce writers in whom sailors recognise a man 
who knows what he is talking about. Harvey 
Cheyne was not ‘ wasbed’ off the stern of the 
liner. Who could have thought that he was? 
He overbalanced himself and fell off. Voild 
tout. That an open boat was near him at the 
time would not have surprised your critic had 
he ever seen the fish going from smack to 
carrier in the North Sea in heavy weather.” 





‘ « Att the critics are struck 

the Lavilectes.” by the character of Mr. Par- 
By Gilbert Parker. t6ys hero— weak in life, 
strong only in his death hour—the Hon. 
Tom Ferrol. “A very life-like study of the 
incontinent man and his devious ways,” says’ 
the Atheneum. And the Chronicle says: 
“Mr. Parker has drawn him carefully and 
cleverly. One doesn’t dislike the Hon. Tom, 
though one recognises clearly enough what 
a thorough-p detrimental he is. He is 
sympathetically touched; he is left just 
enough of the saving grace of courage to 
hold our interest while he is above ground ; 
the while we feel that nothing in his life be- 
came him like the manner of his leaving it.” 
The story as a whole is not much to the 
Chronicle reviewer's taste, but he is ‘‘ ready 
and willing to assert that itdoes Mr. Parker 
no discredit. It is always delicately, if not 

uite always strongly, wrought.” The 
Teciisiinn repeats the Chronicle’s note of 
qualified praise: ‘‘Mr. Parker’s new story 








shows some falling off from the genuine 


literary achievement of Zhe Seats of the 
Mighty. It has fine passages, and, taken as 
a whole, it may be said to be a clever story 
of the modern melodramatic order, with 
picturesque effects, exciting incidents, and a 
sensational climax. But it is also a psycho- 
logical study of a somewhat unwholesome 
order, and the morbid humanity of the 
Honourable Tom Ferrol and his feminine 
victims is not an ing subject. More- 
over, the style is a little slipshod. Mr. 
Parker is capable of much finer work.” 

The Glasgow Herald is struck by the title 
of the book: “Mr. Parker is singularl 
fortunate in his titles, for they sound well 
and they stick in the mind.” 





“i Tue Pall Mall Gazette re- 
‘Tenia BY viewer = up orien 
— in exclaiming like little 
‘ Jack Horner, when he had 
pulled out a plum, “Oh, what a good bo 
am I!”—+so pleased is he to find one boo 
of which he “can say at once, and without 
afterthought, ‘ This is good.’ ” 


** Such a book is In Kedar’s Tents. It bri 
with it a rest from the weariness of disapproval. 
After the first few pages one ceases to criticise. 
one can only enjoy. And, at the end, lookin 
back, one finds that criticism has been stfled, 
not by mere sensational interest, but by sheer 
excellence. The book falls short in no particular 
of its ideal. It is a story of intense excitement, 
yet the peychology and the characterisation 
are admirable. The narrative is faithful and 
convincing, the conversations are lifelike. There 
are no loose ends, and the last chapter brings 
the lovers together. What more can we ask ? 
The book is good.” 


The Saturday reviewer remarks in much 
the same mood: “ Even in the age of good 
writing and brilliant narration, Jn Kedar’s 
Tents is certain to make its mark.” He 
thinks that the picture of Spain given in 
this story is as vivid as that of Russia in 
The Sowers. 

The Daily News does not find the theme 
‘‘so appealing” as that of Zhe Sowers, but 


‘*the novel presents the same combination 
of an adventurous plot and keen character 
drawi combination as rare as it is admir- 
able. Mir. Merriman sees life largely, and is 
aware of its subtler significance. He is 
interested in the play of character and in noting 
the idiosyncracies that are its more intimate 
revelations.” 

The Manchester Courier thinks that Mr. 
Merriman’s master quality is his power to 
carry his readers into unaccustomed regions. 
‘‘Above all, Mr. Merriman’s fights are 
delicious. His men are all ‘ bonnie fighters.’’’ 








People’s Edition, price 6d., with Portrait. (Special terms 
for quantities.) 


JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. V., 
with Two Essays by MAZZINI: “THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY” and “THE DUTIES of MAN.” 

“In its new form it should have thousands of new 
readers,”"— Weekly Dispatch. 
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the German by EDMUND McCLURE, M.A., and LEONARD GROSSLE. W With Map. Large 


from 
“ We are profoundly ) pees . Hommel for work whose results will do much 
“ We can recommend Hommel’s well-argued and deeply interesting book to the 
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8vo, buckram boards, Sa. 
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St. Paul's Cathedral, December, 1896, by 


in the University of Munich. 


the Right Rev. G. F. np hg | D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Bristol. Small post 8vo, with =: Illustrations, cloth 


“The Bishop’s polemic is sturdy in 
archwological learning.””— Times (September 17). 


boards, 3s. 
argument, bat scrupulously temperate in tone, and it need hardly be said that he } his thesis with great ecclesiastical and 
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S.A. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 
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THE STRUGGLE of the NATIONS: Egypt, Syria, and 


Assyria. By Professor MASPERO. Edited by the Rev. Professor SAYCE. Trans- 
lated by M. L,. McCLURE. With Maps, 3 Coloured Plates, and over 400 Illustrations. 
Demy 4to , (approximately), cloth, 


elled boards, 25s.; half-morocco (bound by 
Riviere), 
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the Author. 
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THE DAWN of CIVILIZATION (EGYPT and CHALDZA). 


New and Revised Edition. By Professor MASPERO. Edited by the Rev. Professor | 
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THE nemanen OF SCIENCE. 
THE MACHINERY of the UNIVERSE. Mechanical 


Conceptions of Physical Phenomena. By A. E. DOLBEAR, A.B., A.M., M.E., 
Ph.D., Professor of Physics and Actwonemy,’ Tuft’s College, Mass. Small post 8vo, 
with several Diagrams. Cloth boards, 2s. 


THE SPLASH of a DROP. By Prof. Worthington. With 


numerous Diagrams. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s, 


OUR SECRET FRIENDS and FOES. By Percy Faraday 


FRANKLAND, Ph.D., B.Sc. (London), F.R.S. Third Edition, Revised and 


nlarged. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 
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COLOUR. By Captain ‘Abney, F.R.S. With numerous 


Diagrams, Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d, 


COAL. By Prof. R. Meldola. With numerous Diagrams. 


Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
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THE STORY of a TINDER-BOX. By the late Charles 
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Prof. GREEN, M.A., F.R.S. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 
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¥.R, ‘8. With numerous ‘Diagrams. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. a. 

SPINNING TOPS. The Operatives’ Lecture of the British 
Association Meeting at Leeds, September, 1890. By Prof. yx < = M.E., D.8c., 
F.R.8, With numerous Diagrams. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 

THE MAKING of FLOWERS. By the Rev. Prof. George 


—— M.A., F.L.8., F.G.8. With several Illustrations. Post Svo, cloth 
boards, 2s. . 6d, 
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Clusters which are visible in ‘Dr Rue of moderate powers. Translated and 
Adapted from the yw of Dr. KLEIN, by the Rev. E. McOLURE, M.A. 
Imperial with 18 Charts and 80 pages Illustrative Cloth 


boards, 7s. 
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A New Edition, by = Fa tt BELL, fee 
of Comparative Anatom Aol *. 
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PATRIARCHAL PALESTINE. By the Rev. A. H. Sayce, 
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